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H. G. Wells’ New Book 


WHAT IS COMING? 


A forecast of the consequences of the war in which Mr. Wells sees us 
as the nation best fitted to lead in the vitally important effort to pro- 


mote international understanding. 

















THE RESTORATION OF 
EUROPE 


By Alfred H. Fried. Translated from the German by 
Lewis Stiles Gannett. A recent work by the famous 
German historian outlining a simple and most feasible 
plan for a federation of Europe. $1.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GERMANY 


By Ernest F. Henderson. ‘‘There is no more admir- 
able contribution to the history of Germany as a whole.” 
—The Outlook. New edition with new matter. 2 vols. 


$3.50 
THE DIPLOMACY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


By Arthur Bullard. “Entertaining and informing. ... 
forceful statement, pungent thinking.”— N. Y. Times. 


MAN, AN ADAPTIVE 
MECii ANISM 


By George \”. Crile. An eminent surgeon's view of 
man as a complex of responses to physical environment. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THE SCIENCE OF MUSICAL 
SOUNDS 


By Dayton C. Miller. “One of the most important 
volumes on the physical basis of musical sounds ever 
published.”"—Louts C. Elson. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
BETWEEN TWO WARS 


By Robert H. Fife, Jr. A clear, unbiased account of 
Germany’s foreign and international politics from 1871- 
1914. $1.50 


THE LIFE OF 
ANDREW JACKSON 


By John Spencer Bassett. Generally regarded as one 
of the most faithful stories of Jackson's life ever written. 
New Edition Revised. $2.50 


NATIONALITY IN 
MODERN HISTORY 


By J. Holland Rose. A clear account of the varied 
manifestations of nationality among the chief European 
nations. $1.25 


Other New Macmillan Books 





$1.50 











THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY 


By G. Lowes Dickinson. “If more such minds able 
to speak with authority could be found, peace would 
not be the distant goal it now seems.’’— N. Y. Times. 


$1.00 
NATIONALISM, WAR 
AND SOCIETY 


By Edward Krehbiel. A study of nationalism and its 
concomitant, War, in their relation to civilization. 
Ready June 21. 


THE THINGS MEN 
FIGHT FOR 


By H. H. Powers. A plea for the larger vision, for 
recognition of the fact that men fight for universal and 
not national things. $1.50 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE 


By Harold N. Fowler. A history of the art from the 
beginnings of civilization in Egypt and Babylonia to the 
present day. Illustrated, $2.00 


THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


By George Earle Buckle. ‘A biography of fascinating 
interest, and the highest political importance.'’—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Three volumes already pub- 
lished. Vol. IV (1855-1868) Ready June 15. 

Each illustrated, $3.00 


SIX FRENCH POETS 


By Amy Lowell. “A thoughtful, comprehensive and 
most valuable contribution to modern criticism and ap- 
preciation.”— N. Y. Tribune. Second Edition. Revised. 


$2.50 
REVERIES OVER 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


By William Butler Yeats. A spiritual and emotional 
biography of Yeats’ early years. Colored illustrations. 


$2.00 
THE WORKS OF 
IVAN TURGENEV 


Translated by Constance Garnett. A new pocket 
edition of the great Russian’s works in fifteen volumes. 
Each vol. $1.00. The set boxed, $12.00 
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F Lord Kitchener had been killed during the first 
few months of the war his death would have 
been felt as a terrible calamity by the English 

people. Their list of generals and statesmen con- 
tained no satisfactory substitute. The new English 
army was Kitchener's army. The nation was de- 
pending on him to prepare for war, after war 
had taken place, and to organize victory. The 
death of the same man sixteen months later is a 
deplorable accident, a sharp reminder of the in- 
discriminate hazards of a war conducted with mines, 
torpedoes and Zeppelins; but it is not a serious 
calamity. During the intervening period the Eng- 
lish have learned one or two things. Their origina! 
reliance on Lord Kitchener was a confession of 
weakness. They turned to him as the only man 
who was capable of improvising a national military 
organization. He was to be the creative military 
dictator, who in a few months would make up for 
all past negligence and turn out an army as well 
equipped, munitioned, trained, officered and directed 
as that of the Germans. It is no condemnation of 
Lord Kitchener to say that he failed. He did all 


which Lord Kitchener tried to do alone was grad- 
ually distributed among many people. The Eng- 
lish will not find a substitute for him, not because 
no substitute is available, not because Lord Kitch- 
ener has made a but be- 
cause they have come to realize the futility of trust- 
ing the organization of victory to a Napoleon of the 


War Office. 


substitute unnecessary, 


UAN SHIH KAI was the strongest man in 
China. Chinese officialdom worships phrases 

and scampers when confronted by responsibility. 
Yuan dared to act. He was unscrupulous himself. 
He and turn who 
had more intelligence and less character. Yuan 
must be judged, however, not by our standards but 
in comparison with his fellow countrymen. He 
wasa greatman. Twice he reorganized the Chinese 
government—once after the Boxer troubles of 1900 


used was in used by men 


and again after the Revolution of 1911. The latter 
task was nearing completion, his power was supreme, 
when last autumn spurred on by the crazy ambition 
of his advisers and his eldest son, he decided to 
proclaim himself Emperor. He had the substance 
but he desired the shadow as well. 
revolutionary activity burst out anew in the south. 
Japan, with the support of the Allied Powers, urged 
China not to change her form of government. 
Yuan yielded and his power was broken 
ill advised in attempting to assume the imperial 
title. His enemies thwarted what may have been 
his wicked ambition, but in doing so they have 
thrown their country under the control of Japan. 
Yuan may have died a natural death. 


Sm« vuldering 


He was 


It is more 
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probable that he was assassinated and that old scores 
have been settled. Those who believe that Yuan 
betrayed the Emperor Kuang Hsu and the Reform 
party in 1898, those who believe that he sold him- 
self to the foreigners in 1900, those who feel that 
he proved unfaithful to his trust by forsaking the 
Manchus to secure the dictatorship in 1912, those 
who consider that he proved false to his oath when 
he attempted to assume the imperial title, will all 
consider his life a just forfeit. They may be right 
but, we repeat, Yuan was the strongest man in 


China. 


HERE is nothing, absolutely nothing, on the 
record to prove that Mr. Justice Hughes did 
any gloating over the effect of his little speech upon 
the leaders and other delegates at Chicago, yet it 
is dificult not to suppose that he chuckled. First 
came the report that Mr. Hughes had broken sil- 
ence. There was a rush for the tickers and the 
newsboys. The report was, strange to say, cor- 
rect. Mr. Hughes had spoken. He had spoken 
about the American flag. With flushed cheeks and 
beating hearts the delegates read his words. The 
flag, he said, “ is the symbol of our national unity, 
our national strength, our national aspiration.”’ 
The flag, he said, “‘ means America first; it means 
an undivided allegiance, it means America united, 
strong and efficient, equal to her tasks.’’ National 
unity — America united-— America first! Such 
phrases sound like the beginning of a déclaration 
of political faith, yet what they actually led to was 
this: ‘“‘ With these thoughts, and in token of the 
first rank in scholarship, which you have equally 
attained, I give to you, Isabel Ringelhaupt and 
Margaret Wiese, jointly the flag which during the 
past year has floated over the National Cathedral 
School.”” One of the Republican leaders was heard 
to murmur, as the extra fell from his hands: “ Ah, 
what a dusty answer gets the soul when hot for 
certainties in this our life.” 


URING the past week, in addition to the con- 
ventions of the Republican and Progressive 
parties, there have been held in Chicago one or two 
national assemblages of women politicians. These 
conventions of women have not received much at- 
tention. The reports have been meagre and have 
been dismissed to obscure portions of the papers. 
But in relation to them we venture to make a 
prophecy. Four years from now the nation will 
be watching another convention of the Republican 
if not of the Progressive party. There will be as- 
sembled at the same time and place a supplementary 
convention of women politicians; but in 1920 the 
news of their performances will not be dismissed 
to the sixth page. They will be promoted to some- 
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where near the first. These conventions of women 
held, not as in the past for the purpose of con- 
sultation, but rather to influence the course of 
American politics, are only in their infancy. As the 
number of women voters increases, and as their 
political self-consciousness is intensified, women will 
assemble in conventions, as men do, less to utter 
pious opinions than to exercise power for the ac- 
complishment of purposes. The men politicians 
will find this increasing intrusion of women as a 
separate organized force into party politics very in- 
convenient, but in the long run there is only one 
way in which it can be avoided. Women will as- 
semble in separate conventions as long as they have 
separate political grievances. The only way to pre- 
vent some women from a sex-regarding exercise of 
their power as voters is to give to all of them the 
vote. From now on they will hold separate con- 
ventions until they are admitted into the regular 
party conventions on complete equality with men. 


Y this time nearly everybody has exercised his 
right to say that the first great naval battle of 
the war has left England where it found her, 
namely, in absolute control of the seas, with the 
blockade as tight as ever. This is obviously true, 
and it is just as obviously an inadequate account of 
the total effect of the battle. Nobody can read the 
reports still coming from Germany without feeling 
that the elation in that country is genuine. Nobody 
has read the successive English reports with- 
out fresh wonder at the ability of the English as 
self-persuaders. The fact remains that the first 
news of the battle was received with dismay, and 
that this first feeling corresponded to the realities. 
Owing to its own skill the German High Seas fleet, 
after inflicting greater damage than it suffered upon 
an inferior British force, retreated when the British 
force became superior. If Sir David Beatty had 
been reinforced earlier, if the British dreadnoughts 
had been fewer hours behind him, the Germans 
would probably have retired before either suffer- 
ing or inflicting heavy losses. Who can doubt that 
the British naval authorities would have preferred 
such a result to what has actually occurred? British 
naval prestige would be higher at this moment if 
the battle had not been fought at all. 


N intolerable situation is brought to a climax 

by the arrests of Mr. Bolton Hall and Miss 

Ida Rauh in New York for giving information on 
birth control. The law is framed ostensibly to pre- 
vent the purveying of indecent and pornographic 
matter, but it incidentally prohibits giving informa- 
tion about the prevention of conception—even by 
those qualified to give it or to those qualified to 
receive it. A large proportion of well-to-do mar- 
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ried people know about birth control and are at 
liberty to decide whether they shall practise it or 
not. They do not consider the knowledge indecent 
or pornographic, and they would feel injured if 
they were not allowed to submit the question to 
private judgment. Yet this liberty of conscience 
is denied by the state, with the consequence that 
the more ignorant masses cannot exercise it. What- 
ever one may think of the advisability of birth con- 
trol, there can be only one democratic opinion 
about such legal hypocrisy. Let the question be 
settled on its merits, not by obscurantism and com- 
pulsion. It is not fair to ask the police and the 
courts to enforce, or public-spirited citizens to chal- 
lenge, a law denying important knowledge which 
the more fortunate part of the community already 
possesses. If we desire to prohibit birth control by 
law, we should make a law regulating conduct 
rather than knowledge, and it should apply to every 
one alike. 


AMPICO oil producers may have legitimate 

grievances against the Mexican military au- 
thorities. But the action of the authorities in at- 
tempting to force an advance in wages, even beyond 
the level agreed upon between employer and em- 
ployee, does not constitute a legitimate grievance. 
The Mexican wage earner has been reduced to 
desperate circumstances by the depreciation of the 
currency. A peso to-day will buy hardly a quarter 
of the necessaries of life it commanded six months 
ago. Money wages should have increased four- 
fold; as a fact, they have in many instances not 
advanced at all. This sluggish movement of wages 
is a phenomenon common to periods of depreciating 
currency in every country, and if the Mexican au- 
thorities can mend matters by forcing up wages by 
law, it is their plain duty to do so. 


OR every bill killed in Congress intentionally 

and with malice, ten die of sheer neglect or 
of solicitous love. A promising measure is intro- 
duced, is coddled, petted, plastered over with en- 
comiums and endorsements, and in the end fails 
to be acted upon. Just such a fate threatens the 
Kern-McGillicuddy bill, providing uniform work- 
men’s compensation for all injured employees of the 
United States. It is a good bill, as complete, 
scientific and adequate as the existing law is par- 
tial, unscientific and inadequate. The bill has been 
introduced nine times in House and Senate, has had 
three public hearings, has been endorsed by em- 
ployers, workmen, economists, lawyers and civic 
associations, and has met nowhere with open op- 
position. It has twice been reported favorably by 
the House Judiciary Committee. But it gets no 
further. It is never called up. Perhaps the chair- 
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man of the Committee, who is a southern Democrat, 
does not believe much in compensation. Or perhaps 
he does not believe in the Democratic platform, 
which explicitly promises the passage of just such 
a bill. In another week the Democrats will be 
exchanging old pledges for new. But the new will 
have an easier currency if the old are honorably 


fulfilled. 


SCHOOL which is to be started at the Uni- 
versity of Oreyon indicates that the far West 
has not lost its forraer ability to act on new ideas. 
One of the departments in that institution is pro- 
posing to organize a school which shall specially pre- 
pare its students for the service of the state. The 
plan is the outcome of a series of conferences on the 
fundamental political and social problems of Ore- 
gon, which have been held during the past eight 
years by members of the department of economics 
and sociology. The object of these conferences has 
been to enable the University to participate in the 
organization and direction of the local progressive, 
social and political movement. But the instructors 
in the two departments have regarded this work 
as only the introduction to the larger plan of a 
‘School for Commonwealth Service ’’—a school 
‘“‘wherein the social obligations laid upon the in- 
stitution are definitely and gladly accepted and 
wherein students are to be furnished with facts and 
technical training which will enable them to leave 
the university informed as to their social duty and 
equipped to perform it.” The originators of this 
program propose to work in two different directions. 
They propose to organize a training school for 
public servants, which will afford opportunities for 
the study of administrative problems and methods 
in the public offices; and they will work also 
towards the socializing of the various special dis- 
ciplines through which the student must pass in 
order to enter the several professions. The second 
of these experiments looks somewhat nebulous and 
dubious; but there can be no doubt about the need 
and the value of the first. 


N order to do their job properly however, 
state training schools in public administration 
should be supplemented by a national school, sit- 
uated in Washington. The national school should 
be in the highest and best sense of the word a 
political university—one in which graduate students 
in political science from all the state schools could 
pursue advanced courses and which would send its 
pupils into the public departments to obtain experi- 
ence and make studies in the practical work of ad- 
ministration. The partial model for such a univer- 
sity can already be observed in the French “ ficole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques,” which was started in 
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Paris after the disaster of the Franco-Prussian war 
as one means of giving vitality to French popular 
political institutions. It is a singular commentary 
on the limitations of American educational ideas 
that in spite of the enormous sums dedicated by 
Americans to education, such a school has not as 
yet been founded in this country. The lack of it 
is all the more singular because in the minds of most 
American educational benefactors our democratic 
political institutions were the sufficient excuse for 
making such a generous provision for education. 
A national school of public administration will be 
started as soon as Americans seriously begin to pre- 
pare for the fulfillment of their own national ideals. 


66+ HAVE no objection to being cleaned up in 

reason, but if I had to choose, I had rather 
be human and dirty than inhuman and cleau.” 
Why choose? At what point does cleanliness cease 
to be human? Perhaps where it adjoins god- 
liness. Yet this can hardly have been the meaning 


“of the venerable Archdeacon Hudson Stuck of 


Alaska. Nor can his words be reminiscent of the 
petulant small boy who is told to wash his hands 
before eating. Let us dig further. ‘I have al- 
ways had a sort of dread of trained sociologists, 
of anthropologists. With their experi- 
mental laboratories, their card indexes 

they are always in danger of evacuating the human 
personal element out of their work and thinking of 
men and women in algebraic formule. . . . As 
soon as philanthropy becomes professionalized. 

it no longer evokes gratitude.”” Evidently the Arch- 
deacon would rather practise personal benevolence 
than wash the reluctant or keep a card index. So 
would almost anyone. But is he quite fair to those 
who choose heroically to do permanent service for 
the unfortunate rather than enjoy the luxury of pri- 
vate charity? The warfare of science against dirt 
and disease is no less honorable because it is labo- 
rious and plodding. No matter how inhuman a 
small boy may regard being cleaned, it is sometimes 
more important to wash him than to win his grati- 
tude. 


NYBODY who owns a book of quotations is 
tempted, almost as often as he hears a bac- 
calaureate sermon, to quote these words from 
Charles Lamb: “ A puritanical obtuseness of senti- 
ment, a stupid infantile goodness, is creeping among 
us.’ Yet to turn off even a passable baccalaureate 
sermon is so difficult that much is annually forgiven 
the preachers. On the list of forgivable sins are 
platitude, routine laments for the good old times, 
routine sarcasm, routine playfulness, virtue of both 
the sawdusty and the watery variety. But histori- 
cal inaccuracy is unforgivable, especially in a col- 
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lege president. That is why we cannot forgive 
the Reverend Charles Alexander Raymond, presi- 
dent of Union College, for saying something like 
this to the graduating class at Vassar: ‘‘‘ Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever’ used to be 
quoted on such occasions as this. Now we say, ‘ Be 
clever and let who will be good.’"’ We challenge 
the historical accuracy of this statement. The pas- 
sion for cleverness is nowhere near so devastating 
as it was about twenty years ago, in the nineties, 
when ambitious persons tried to write dialogue as 
smart as Oscar Wilde’s, and less ambitious persons 
tried to write dialogue as smart as Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler’s. For one youngster who goes in 
for cleverness nowadays you will find ten who go 
in for naturalism, symbolism or vers libre, for lib- 
erty or uplift. 


HE New REPUBLIC regrets that it attributed 

to Mr. Frank H. Simonds a New York Trrib- 
une editorial which criticized President Wilson's 
speech of May 27th at the dinner of the League 
to Enforce Peace. The editorial was not written 
by Mr. Simonds, to whom we offer our sincere 
apologies. 





Sovereign Mexico 


HE administration has its own record to thank 

for the ambiguities and the difficulties which 

arise from the occupation by an American army 
of the Mexican border states. The demand for 
immediate withdrawal is entirely justified on the 
principles which are supposed to determine the 
President’s Mexican policy. He has been pretend- 
ing to treat Mexico as a wholly independent sover- 
eign state, which is fully entitled to manage its owa 
affairs without outside interference. The pretense 
has become absurd. The presence of General Persh- 
ing’s troops on Mexican soil is manifestly a viola- 
tion of Mexican sovereignty. They crossed tie 
frontier without the unequivocal written consent of 
the Mexican government. As long as they remain 
they constitute a flagrant menace to Mexican liberty. 
Any nation which valued its own independence 
would resent their presence just as the First Chief 
is now doing. Any nation whose sovereignity was 
still intact would either expel them by force or at 
least resist to the full extent of its ability the viola- 
tion of its territory. As it is, Carranza is resentful 
without daring to resist. The administration con- 
tinues its illegal violation of Mexican territory with- 
out being able to find any sufficient defense for its 
behavior in its professed principles. The situation 
is rapidly becoming a stalemate. All the efficient 
force is on one side and all the apparent right on 
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the other. Carranza cannot be expected to break 
out of the circle, because the abandonment of his 
principles or the attempt to enforce them would be 
equally fatal to his government. But President 
Wilson can break out. He can frankly declare that 
Mexican sovereignty, instead of being wholly intact, 
is a legal fiction, which should no longer be allowed 
to determine the policy of the United States towards 
Mexico, and consequently of Mexico towards the 
United States. 


That Mexican sovereignty has become not only 
a fiction but a baleful fiction is written on the face 
of the record. Its government is unable to perform 
those essential functions which entitle it to respect 
and consideration. It is unable to afford even semi- 
security to the lives and property of aliens resident 
in Mexico. It is unable to prevent marauding out- 
laws from making murderous forays into American 
territory. If it were not for the European war its 
egregious failures would have already provoked 
demands from European governments, injurious to 
its national integrity. As against the future threat 
of European intervention it must rely on the United 
States to protect its supposed independence. It is 
as incapable of planning and carrying out a healing 
domestic policy as it is of meeting its foreign obli- 
gations. Thus while it is insisting on all the privi- 
leges of a sovereign state it is ignoring most of the 
responsibilities. If it is allowed to continue on this 
course, the situation in that distracted country is 
likely to go from bad to worse. Mexico needs out- 
side assistance to an extent which is bound to bring 
with it outside interference. If President Wilson 
wishes to make any headway with his Mexican 
policy he should discard the fiction of Mexican sov- 
ereignty, well documented though it be, and should 
announce without ambiguity that the American 
army will remain in northern Mexico not only 
until order is completely restored, but until the 
continuation of good order is guaranteed by an 
authoritative and dependable Mexican government. 


From the point of view of the administration, 
there is one serious objection to such a policy. It 
may well bring about a collisior between the Ameri- 
can and the Mexican armies; and the President has 
been anxious to avoid bloodshed and coercion. He 
is, of course, justified in wisl:ing to avoid bloodshed 
and coercion and in sacrificing a great deal in order 
to do so, but what he cannot sacrifice are the objects 
for which he has been interfering in Mexican affairs. 
Mexico is a distracted country, in which bloodshed 
and coercion are the most effective arguments used 
in domestic controversy. If interference in Mexican 
affairs is justified in part by the long frontier be- 
tween the two countries, in part by the necessarily 
close economic relations between the two countries, 
in part by the express obligation assumed by the 
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United States to protect Mexico from European in- 
tervention, and in part by the undoubted ability of 
the American government to help the Mexicans in 
the work of recuperation, as in our opinion it has 
been and is, it may be necessary to use the familiar 
Mexican arguments of bloodshed and coercion, in 
order to make the interference effective. And unless 
it is effective how can it be beneficial? Hitherto the 
interference has not been beneficial precisely because 
it has not been effective. The President could not 
avoid mterfering, and yet when it came to the point, 
he shrank from supporting his policy with the kind 
of arguments which the Mexicans in their present 
state of mind are ready to understand. He was so 
anxious to avoid the killing of Mexicans by Ameri- 
cans that he would take no sufficient steps to prevent 
the killing of Americans by Mexicans. He has been 
so much opposed to the use of force in Mexico for 
the benefit of American interests that he was afraid 
to use it for the benefit of Mexican interests. He 
has been obliged to use sorce in Mexico, but he has 
always done so with a bad conscience. He has 
never properly appraised his own policy as one 
which might fail unless he was prepared to enforce 
it at the proper time and in the proper way. 

The President’s attempt to preserve the fiction of 
Mexican sovereignty has been to some extent the 
by-product of Pan-Americanism. The South Ameri- 
can statesmen are the great exponents of a rigid 
legalistic nationalism, which they have been seeking 
to impose on the country as the essential principle 
of Pan-American internationalism. According to 
this principle all states are equally independent and 
deserve to be kept equally inviolate, no matter how 
well or ill they used their independence, and no 
matter how capable or incapable they were of de- 
fending it. Although Mexico was torn by internal 
dissensions, although her recuperation was scarcely 
possible as long as her government failed to inspire 
confidence abroad, although she was as a matter of 
fact helpless against internal and external enemies, 
she must still be treated as though her sovereign 
integrity was flawless and perfect. In so treating 
her the American government was supposed to be 
acting according to particularly idealistic standards, 
which would establish new and precious inter- 
national precedents. 

But if the political experience of the past two 
years has taught anything it has taught the danger 
and futility of any such theories of absolute national 
sovereignty. The South American diplomats have 
been advocating it as a means of giving small and 
weak states a secure legal protection against ag- 
gressive attack; but it provides no such security 
either in theory or in fact. International security 
must be provided by an organization of international 
force, and the only theory on which such a force can 
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be organized is that of a qualified national sover- 
eignty for both large states and small. If small and 
weak nations are to be immune from all interfer- 
ence, even though they repudiate their obligations 
to other nations, large and powerful nations can also 
claim immunity from interference even though in 
the exercise of their sovereign discretion they over- 
ride the rights and interests of their smaller neigh- 
bors. A community of absolute sovereigns is a con- 
tradiction in terms. So far as they believe them- 
selves to exist, there would be warfare among them, 
not international government and codperation. If 
the smaller nations want the benefit of security, pur- 
chased at the expense of their more powerful asso- 
ciates, they must be willing to submit to certain 
essential minimum standards of good behavior. It 
is standards of this kind which Mexico has fallen 
far below. The United States, as the neighbor- 
protector and the honest friend of Mexico, is justi- 
fied, in the absence of any recognized source of inter- 
national authority, to interfere in Mexican internal 
affairs sufficiently to restore to that country some 
measure of actual domestic independence and of 
recognition and confidence from other nations. 


Mexican sovereignty is not a sacred legal ab- 
straction; it is a living political instrument which 
must be justified by its fruits. At present it is work- 
ing badly because it has not the military, economic 
or moral resources with which to meet its necessary 
obligations. Because it is working badly it does not 
deserve to be suppressed; but it has forfeited its 
right of complete immunity. If it is to do its work 
better it must have some assistance, and this assist- 
ance must be rendered with Mexican consent if 
possible, but if not, in spite of Mexican opposition. 
One of the tasks which the Mexican government is 
unable to accomplish is that of restoring order in 
the northern states. An American army has occu- 
pied territory in these Mexican border states in 
order to protect American citizens from murderous 
assault. There they should remain. The northern 
states are easier to police from the United States 
than from southern Mexico. The American gov- 
ernment should assume this work, and should not 
withdraw the American troops until the country is 
pacified and until a similarly efficient Mexican police 
force can be substituted for them. Now that the 
troops are in Mexico they should be used partly for 
police work in that country and partly to bring 
pressure upon the Mexican government to accept 
American advice and assistance. Without such ad- 
vice and assistance Mexico must remain for an in- 
definite period helpless and distracted, no matter 
how proudly Carranza flourishes the legal emblem 
of Mexican sovereignty, and no matter how much 
South American diplomats weuld like to have it 
reverently saluted. 
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The Close of the Brandeis Case 


HE Brandeis case is closed. The country has 
been spared humiliation, and the authority 
of the Court has been immeasurably strengthened. 
Mr. Brandeis brings with him not only his native 
gifts, but the renewed confidence of liberal people 
and humble people throughout the United States. 
The issue which his nomination represented was one 
that reached to the depth of American life. It 
touched the sources of power. It uncovered an 
aggressive class feeling as threatening to Amer- 
ican unity as the attempts of hyphenated politicians. 
It showed great numbers of well intentioned and 
respectable men retailing gossip and malicious rumor 
and losing in the end all sense of fair play and the 
essentials of decent controversy. 

Almost everyone will want to forget all this and 
let bygones be bygones. For the moment it is bet- 
ter not to forget it, but to look at the situation 
squarely. Now that liberalism has won the day 
there are a few things to be said which could not 
be said while the fight was on. It would have looked 
as if the supporters of Mr. Brandeis were afraid 
to meet the attack. They have met it successfully 
and thwarted it with quiet dignity, and no one can 
say they have done a thing which the most scrup- 
ulous respecter of the Court’s tradition can impugn. 
They have fought in an irritating battle with perfect 
self-control. 

Had Mr. Brandeis’s supporters wanted to use 
the case in all its possibilities they could have de- 
veloped an agitation of almost unparalleled bitter- 
ness. They needed only to pursue the methods of 
the opposition. If in fighting an appointment of 
this sort the rich and the powerful hire attorneys, 
influence newspapers, organize a nation-wide prop- 
aganda, and employ elusive slander and insinuation, 
the counter to it is a blaze of publicity. That 
means that the Supreme Court is to be in politics 
with a vengeance. It means that a most dangerous 
precedent has been established, and that the next 
time a contested appointment is made we may ex- 
pect press agents, campaign funds, mass meetings, 
oratory and political jobbery. 

Mr. Brandeis’s enemies have done more to drag 
the Supreme Court into politics than the most ex- 
treme radical. They have shown themselves com- 
pletely obtuse to that restraint with which the Amer- 
ican people have always wished to surround their 
highest tribunal. For the first time to our knowl- 
edge an appointment to the Supreme Court has been 
dealt with through the ordinary methods of agita- 
tion. The precedent has been created by the very 
men to whom the Court is alleged to be sacrosanct, 
by the very men who are popularly supposed to be 
the sources of dignity. 
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The harm done cannot well be undone. There 
is no use shirking the facts. The Court has been 
dragged into politics, and if at some future time 
an appointment is made which is as conspicuously 
conservative as that of Mr. Brandeis was conspic- 
uously liberal, it will not be surprising if the liberals, 
throwing off the self-restraint they have shown this 
time, should follow the wretched example set by 
Mr. Brandeis’s conservative enemies. 


Philippine Independence 


HE Philippines are not to be granted inde- 
pendence at once, nor is a date for their in- 
dependence to be definitely determined. Such is 
the decision of Congress and the American people. 
And we shall probably go on talking in our old way 
about setting the Philippines free when they are fit 
for freedom. It is an offensive formula. It derives 
from Kipling’s hypothesis of the oriental peoples as 
“ half devil and half child.’ So long as we parrot 
this formula, the whole intellectual class in the 
Philippines will be forced into an attitude of hos- 
tility towards us, yet it is through this class that we 
must work if we are to foster the spirit of national- 
ism without which independence would be nothing 
more than an interlude between foreign aggressions. 
But the formula is not merely arrogant, offensive. 
It is misleading, hypocritical. No matter how well 
fitted for self-government the Filipinos may be to- 
day, it would be a disgraceful repudiation of inter- 
national obligations to cast them off. They do not 
relish the dominion of the United States. Well, 
would they rather become possessions of some other 
great Power? An idle question; even the Filipinos 
who like us least would be revolted by our baseness 
if we should transfer them to another Power. Yet 
that is what the grant of immediate independence 
would amount to. The Philippines are rich in 
natural resources, afflicted with wild tribes, capable 
of committing acts creating international complica- 
tions, and as yet without means of self-defense. And 
the taste for colonial expansion is still alive among 
nations. Say that we abandon the Philippines. 
Who would seize them? Japan, of course. 

True, the Japanese spokesmen in this country 
say that Japan does not want the Philippines, and 
there is no doubting the sincerity of the assertion. 
Japan has use for all her energies nearer home. The 
Philippines in our possession are no menace to her 
security. We could not possibly use them as a base 
for operations against Japan. Indeed, they repre- 
sent more than anything else a pledge of our good 
behavior. But suppose that we set them up as an 
independent state. Japan is keenly alive to the fact 
that when the present war is over—and it can’t last 
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forever—Germany will hover around the East like 
an eagle whose nest has been robbed. Japan can- 
not afford to let Germany have the Philippines, nor 
would she be strengthened if one of her present 
allies, England or France or Italy, became estab- 
lished there. With the Philippines independent and 
unable to defend themselves, Japan would have to 
take them whether she wanted them or not, just 
as we should have to extend our control over the 
Danish West Indies if Denmark set them free. We 
don’t want them, but this fact is entirely irrelevant. 

In the light of these considerations, what date 
shall we set for our definite withdrawal from the 
Philippines? When they have become sufficiently 
populous and wealthy to maintain an adequate de- 
fensive organization, or when the world has become 
wearied of imperialistic yearnings, we shall be able 
to withdraw with honor. A prophet alone could tell 
us when the time will be ripe. In the meantime it 
would be more seemly to talk less about Philippine 
independence and work more to create the conditions 
in which the grant of independence will be more 
than a vain and hypocritical gesture. 

It is the international situation alone that justi- 
fies and demands our retention of the Philippines. 
We owe it to the Filipinos and to ourselves to keep 
a strict guard against the designs of foreign ex- 
ploiters with flags tucked away under their coats. 
We owe it to the world to see that life and property 
are secure in the Philippines. It is part of our duty 
to see that no foreign nation has just ground for 
complaint of commercial discriminations even in 
our favor. These are the principal occasions of 
imperialistic intervention. So far as matters of a 
purely domestic character are concerned, on the 
other hand, we have, by right, nothing to say. The 
Philippines for the Filipinos. If they take kindly 
to Chinese immigration, let us not press on them 
our own exclusion laws. If they keep alive social 
customs displeasing to us, let us limit ourselves to 
deploring the fact. Time, and the development 
that is fostered by peace and toleration, will make 
of Philippine culture a contribution to the world’s 
stock of values all the more important because it 
does not start with just the same premises as ours. 

We ought to keep resolutely in our own hands 
control over the international relations of the Phil- 
ippines, and such domestic powers—and no more— 
as are essential to the fulfillment of our interna- 
tional obligations. The Filipinos are a sensitive 
and spirited people, but the most sensitive and 
spirited of them could not take umbrage over our 
retention of powers they are not yet able to wield, 
not because they are politically incompetent or in- 
experienced, but because they are unarmed in a 
world of bullies. There is no dishonor in the status 
of a small nation. 
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THE NEW 
Doubtful Voters 


LMOST five months from to-day, for several 
hours of the day, men in every state of the 
union, and men and women in a few states, will be 
marking their ballots and dropping them into the 
boxes. Many motives will carry these voters to the 
polling booths—an old habit of voting the Republi- 
can or the Democratic ticket, patriotism, American- 
ism, a hope of being appointed postmaster if the 
election results in a triumph for the right. At the 
moment of ballot-marking every one of these 
motives will almost disappear from the conscious- 
ness of the voters, who will one and all be pre- 
occupied by anxiety to mark their ballots correctly. 
This will be true of voters who would vote for a 
yellow dog if the right tag were tied round his 
neck, of those who made up their minds immediately 
after the conventions, of those who did not make 
up their minds until the last weeks of the campaign. 
It is these doubtful voters who are in theory the 
game every writing and public-speaking campaigner 
is hunting. To this theory we Americans sacrifice, 
every four years, a great deal of our time for four 
or five months. Campaigns are long because it is 
the person who desires information, the person who 
wishes to hear and to examine arguments, the in- 
dependent voter, the doubtful voter, who decides 
campaigns. In theory these doubtful voters are 
divided into the more and the less intelligent, and 
in practice it is the less intelligent, the voters who 
can be influenced most readily by suggestion and the 
force of example, by the force of iteration and the 
force of noise, at whom nearly all the campaigning 
is aimed. A campaign is a series of attempts, made 
almost exclusively by speakers and writers who never 
admit the reasonableness of hesitation or doubt, to 
remove doubt and bring hesitation to an end. A 
campaign is mostly an appeal to open minds by 
minds that have always been closed. 

It is because the less intelligent doubtful voters 
are supposed to be so numerous and so stupid that 
the more intelligent doubtful voter gets so little 
public attention. His open mind is most likely to be 
influenced by minds which acknowledge that they 
too were once open, and which are willing to take 
him over the route they have marched from doubt to 
certainty, from hesitation to definite choice. Such 
a process involves the making of admissions, and 
even the campaigners who realize that the intelli- 
gent doubtful voter exists know from experience 
that any admission they may make with him in 
mind will be seized by the enemy and drummed 
into the ears of the stupid doubtful voter. 

When the campaign of 1912 began the number 
of intelligent doubtful voters was unusually large. 
It is unusually large to-day—larger, with the pos- 
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sible exception of 1912, than it has been for many 
presidential years. Such doubtful voters are keenly 
aware that a word like “* Americanism ” is used both 
by men who wish their country to achieve national 
self-consciousness, who wish this self-conscious na- 
tionalism to express itself in steady progress toward 
national and international goals rationally chosen, 
and also by men who wish the United States to drift 
in blind isolation. To such doubtful voters a catch- 
word means nothing until its spirit is expressed in 
a program, and they are getting ready to scruti- 
nize the rival programs, to ask for more light, for 
specifications, for details. They are convinced that 
‘* preparedness ” is meaningless in the mouth of a 
public man who is not willing to discuss the prob- 
abilities against which he would have the United 
States prepare. Not for many years have they been 
so sick of generalities. They are looking for a 
leader who knows and is not afraid to say what 
attitude he would have the United States take 
toward other nations, whose preparedness pro- 
gram, instead of being an end in itself, is only a 
means to ends clearly seen and boldly declared. 

In the campaign now beginning THe New 
REPUBLIC will try to bring these intelligent doubt- 
ful voters to its own decision, to help them in the 
work of persuading the candidates to be more out- 
spoken and more concrete than candidates usually 
are. The best way of reaching minds which like 
frankness is to be frank. The audience we shall 
talk to is composed of men and women who share 
in our belief that the choice between two very 
human candidates for the Presidency, neither of 
them infallible, may be as momentous as the choice 
between black and white, between the brave man 
and the coward; and that the individual doubter’s 
vote counts just as much as that of the man whose 
enthusiasm keeps him chronically red in the face. 
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Labor and the Call to Arms 


HAT are the workers thinking about the 
agitation for a stronger military organiza- 
tion of the United States? That is the fun- 

damental question which, like it or not, the men who 
are writing and talking about our influence in the 
world have to consider. Without the support of 
labor, without the enthusiastic allegiance of men 
who feel that they are accorded justice and a fair 
share in the opportunities of the national life, all 
flag-wavings and Fourth-of-July oratory are vanity 
and rhetoric. This question includes the farmers, 
for it is significant that on this decisive issue their 
organizations are acting in sympathy with the or- 
ganizations of industrial labor, after many years 
of misunderstanding and distrust. What they 
think is a prophecy of the future of preparedness. 
Among the few utterances that have come from 
working men there is evidence to arouse strong 
doubts in the minds of even the most convinced 
advocates of Americanism concerning the adequacy 
of their program. There is an open expression of 
no confidence in the intentions of the influential dip- 
lomatists of private life, the financial ambassadors 
plenipotentiary, little contentment with the degree 
of welfare which has been achieved by the masses 
of the people, little loyalty to the policies to which 
the country is committed at present and over which 
there is fear of conflict. Yet, curiously enough, 
small] attention seems to have been paid to these in- 
dictments of the forces in control of national affairs. 
The extremes to which the new patriotism of 
preparedness has sometimes been carried, in a not 
unnatural excitement over the sudden chaos which 
replaced Europe in 1914, are not so surprising as 
this apparent indifference to the reaction of labor 
and the causes underlying it. Military relief or- 
ganizations have refused aid in creating markets 
for the products of soldiers in prison camps abroad, 
because of the task of planning base hospitals for a 
hypothetical invasion. We have listened to our 
newly militant sisters debating, in serious defense 
society conference, whether they should drill in 
trousers, to accustom themselves to something like 
masculine nimbleness for the enterprise of exter- 
minating invaders whenever they come. Yet few 
people have taken the trouble to consider a factor 
essential in any theory of national security based 
upon organized force and armament—the opinions, 
false or true, of the people whose work and 
strength are the vital national resources. 
. The desires of labor have been made quite clear; 
and they have received so little discussion that few 
people are even familiar with them. Yet Samuel 


Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has stated them explicitly. In a letter to the 
National Security League, convening at Washing- 
ton, he called for an army plan in which the inter- 
ests of the workers should be represented by their 
leaders on all boards of control and in all deter- 
mination of policies, for the abolition of any caste 
system of officering and for equality of opportunity 
in advancement in rank, for vocational education 
in connection with military training, and for prohi- 
bition of the use of the militia in strike duty. He 
made the same demands before the National Civic 
Federation in annual convention in Washington. 
Later he made the following statement in a pro- 
nunciamento to labor: 

The wage earners no longer will be denied their 
right to participate in determining those things which 
affect their welfare. No true plan of pre- 
paredness can fail to include service for them; there- 
fore they demand that the plan shall be democratized. 
No part of our citizenship is more unalterably opposed 
to ideals of militarism and compulsion. . . . If 
provisions for national preparedness are to be construc- 
tive, they must escape the perils of militarism and 
autocracy; they must be based upon voluntary and 
democratic principles. Therefore, spokesmen 
for labor ought to be on every commission, committee, 
or representative body that is intrusted with considera- 
tion of problems and determination of policies. 

The response from leaders of the preparedness 
movement has been a good deal of talk about com- 
pulsory military service, the discussion of proposals 
for forming an industrial reserve in which mechan- 
ics would be enlisted subject to military authority 
for war service, and a calm silence regarding labor's 
demands for representation on defense boards and 
for prohibition of strike duty for the militia. Also, 
it may have been noticed, an equally cold indiffer- 
ence has been developed in many labor circles to 
the movement for mobilization of American war 
strength. John J. White, at the head of the United 
Mine Workers, has only recently reiterated the 
strong opposition of that body to the agitation for 
preparedness, and labor’s uncertainty about the pur- 
poses behind the movement. 

A talk with an eastern state labor leader recently 
revealed how widespread is suspicion of the cam- 
paign for increasing military organization. He 
had been conducting an unofficial poll of the state 
and local labor unions throughout the country, 
which registered practically unanimous opposition 
to any great enlargement of the standing army, any 
extension of volunteer forces on lines not reformed 
to create democracy, and to any considerable in- 
crease in army or navy expenditures. He predicted 
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no popularity in the ranks of labor for any leader 
or party declaring for a radical military program 
unmodified to give labor consideration and to pro- 
hibit strike service. Finally, he claimed to be 
speaking for large bodies of workers in voicing the 
suspicion that the preparedness propaganda is using 
the appeal of patriotism to further the creation of 
an armed force within the nation which can be 
used against labor interests to guard the privileges 
of wealth. 


Whatever is thought concerning the validity of 
such suspicions, they must be taken into account 
as a set of important facts in the national situa- 
tion. They are certainly not quieted by an attempt, 
financed by private subscription, to create a pri- 
vate armed force in one of the largest cities. Even 
the universal justification for all departures from 
American institutions, preparedness for defense, 
does not satisfactorily explain to men who fear 
a menace for labor in the establishment of forces of 
mercenaries within the national borders. When 
there comes the further news of a nation-wide com- 
bination of all associations of employers to oppose 
movements regarded as detrimental to their inter- 
ests, the condition is still more complicated. Suspi- 
cion is not the foundation for national loyalty. 

If anything can be judged from past relations 
between labor organizations and the National 
Guard, little support for the militia can be ex- 
pected from labor under the. plans for military re- 
organization now proposed. The plan for a fully 
federalized volunteer force, had it been democrat- 
ically developed, might have been more popular, 
despite fears of centralized power. The National 
Guard will remain the same organization whose 
strike service has aroused the antagonism of work- 
ers from Colorado to West Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. It will remain the organization that used 
its influence in the New York State Constitutional 
Convention to defeat the affirmation of the com- 
mon-law principle that citizens shall not be tried 
by a military tribunal so long as the civil courts are 
open. The contention that the clause would ham- 
per the action of the National Guard in times of 
civil disorder was not calculated to reassure labor 
as to the way in which the authority of the state 
troops would be exercised in industrial disputes. It 
is doubtful whether pay for the militia and 
strengthening the political power for patronage of 
an organization which already had votes, guns, and 
courts-martial, will win workers to a force which 
has so often been employed against them. The of- 
ficers of the National Guard Association, who ar- 
gued for the militia pay bill in the hearings before 
the Senate and House Miltary Affairs Committees, 
also contended strongly against curtailment of the 
action of their forces in strikes. 
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The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has protested against the failure to 
invite representatives of the workers to take part 
in conferences concerning Pan-American relations 
and interests. It has taken the initiative in creat- 
ing connections with the labor organizations of 
Mexico, to aid in establishing order. Its voice has 
been for peace, because in common with the farm- 
ers it now realizes that the interest of both is not 
ini national antagonisms, but in international or- 
ganization and coéperaton. It proposes to make 
labor’s influence felt in the settlement of the new 
world conditions after the war, through a labor 
congress coincident with the peace conference. 

The workers would take their part in a really 
defensive war; but before they can be won for any 
military program they will have to be convinced 
that it embodies the spirit of democracy and is to 
be developed cnly jn the interests of the people as 
a whole. They do not propose to be used to force 
collection of inflated war debts from a bankrupt 
Europe, as many of them actually express the be- 
lief that they might. The strikes which they are 
now carrying on for higher wages in many parts 
of the country indicate their opinion of the theory 
that trade advantages and profits automatically 
mean prosperity for all. They are outspoken in 
their declaration that they have no interest in a 
Monroe Doctrine or an Open Door policy which 
would mean merely a demand for special commer- 
cial privileges in foreign fields, to be backed if neces- 
sary by armed force enlisted from workers who 
feel that they often cannot secure their share of 
profit from present markets. 

England, in the present war, found some of her 
most serious dangers at home, in the disaffection of 
numbers of her own citizens who felt that their 
country had given them nothing worth the risk of 
life. England had to pay the price of a national 
negligence which had allowed her people to suffer 
exploitation and degradation. It proved to be no 
use to shout about patriotism to men whose fam- 
ilies often had to go hungry and whose wives and 
daughters were often forced to work in factories. 
Which were the dangerous and disloyal English- 
men—those who were reluctant to give up hard- 
won union conditions on the ground that they had 
never had anything to be patriotic about, or those 
who were responsible for the injustices underlying 
the lack of patriotism? 

In the antagonism of factions in America, evi- 
dent in the present campaign for military prepar- 
edness, there is indication that America faces a 
similar situation. Our political leaders and men 
of affairs have received the double challenge of 
England’s experience and of the distrust of their 
own workers. The labor-union men can hardly 
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be confused with non-resistants. No plan of pre- 
paredness can enlist their support which does not 
first disarm their suspicions with a sincere program 
based on consideration of social and industrial de- 
mands. Without such a program some national 
crisis of the future, either of peace or war, may 
find America facing disunion and hostility within 
its own gates. 
MaAtcoim W. Davis. 


Whitman’s Idea of the State 


HE American democracy that Whitman ex- 
tolled was quite incidentally connected with 
any form of government. He regarded lawmakers, 
judges and executives as a salaried clerical statt, 
toward the more elevated of whom he was inclined 
to feel the same resentment that he showed toward 
the successful employer. Business to him was an 
activity whose reward was in the useful employment 
it offered. The gain was incidental except when it 
was unduly great, and then it became contemptible. 
In like manner government was a public utility 
rather than a ruling power, and the ideal man in 
office was like Dr. Johnson’s lexicographer, a harm- 
less drudge. 
His allusions to the chief magistrate were quite 
uncalculated but quite consistent. For the “ Presi- 
dentiad *’ he had a liking. It was a neat modern 
label for a four year term, and by implication dis- 
placed the Olympiad as a thing of the past. For 
the idea of the Presidency, or even for any master 
of the White House except the man Lincoln, he 
had little respect. In one of his catalogue passages 
he placed the President casually between a felon and 
a judge, and in another between a draggled prosti- 
tute and “three matrons stately and friendly.” 
Any mechanic might rise to the high level, it was a 
trifle to do so; but Whitman would rather be a 
good friend than any kind of President, who was 
much less needed than a poet, was an “ agent for 
pay,” usually a trafficker in “‘ dangled mirages,”’ and 
pale-faced at the thought of public opinion. 
For public opinion Whitman’s respect was great, 
but not as a positive daily agency for good political 
ends. He respected it less as a dynamo than as 
dynamite, and even at that less as a useful explosive 
than as a source of terror. He explained that the 
great city was 
Where the populace rise at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons, 

and declared that he would 
make a song for the ears of the President full of 
weapons with menacing points. 

It was a certain and final fiat to be recorded 
against “the frivolous judge,” “ the corrupt Con- 


gressman, Governor, Mayor,” and ‘* the mumbling 
and screaming priest ” on the popular day of judg- 
ment. Until that day abuses might continue with- 
out any reforming check from the poet, who would 
observe in silence “ all the meanness and agony with- 
out end.”’ 

This estimate of public opinion as a kind of 
millennial voice ran counter to any assumption of 
immediate responsibility toward the state. If Whit- 
man was at all interested in either the rights or the 
duties of the voter, he kept his sentiments to him- 
self. Naturally if the holders of office were a 
negligible crew, the process of choosing them was 
a matter of no importance; and if social evolu- 
tion was in due time certain to bring things out 
by a sort of cataclysmic turn, there was little use in 
bothering with ephemeral details. Whitman's gov- 
ernmental policy was simply a vehement asseveration 
of Emerson's: “ Be good and You will be happy; 
and if Everybody is good, Everybody will be happy. 
(In fact, as | am continually reminding You, when 
I say You I always mean Everybody, as well as 
when I say I.)” 

The one civic duty he emphasized was the most 
obvious and primitive—that of the soldier. Yet 
even at this point his militarism was highly sub- 
limated. He never feared national invasion, he 
never talked of national honor, he had no thought 
of conquest for territory, much less for the protec- 
tion of trade. Justice, then, in behalf of those who 
could not fight for themselves was the only cause 
for fighting left in his calendar. The army in the 
back of his mind was a shining host with plumes 
of snow, whose warfare was to be a holy crusade. 
His distrust of creeds and institutions would have 
made him protest at the assignment of “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers ” as its battle hymn, but a Chris- 
tian soldiery it was, with a mission to wage un- 
selfish war solely in the name of humanity. 

This fine abstraction fitted well with the loose 
federation of states which composed Whitman's 
America. He liked to dwell on the provincal dif- 
ferences in race, climate, occupation, with their re- 
sultant clean-marked differences of character in 
different parts of the country; and he regularly in- 
dicated those provincial differences by mention of 
states rather than sections of this ‘‘ Far breathed 
land! Arctic braced! Mexican breezed! the diverse! 
the compact.” In the exalted conviction that the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts in the social as 
well as in the mathematical world, he declared: 

I will make a song for these States, that no one 

State may under any circumstances be subjected to an- 

other State 

And I will make a song that there shall be comity by 

day and by night between all The Stars and 
between any two of them. 


The America that Walt Whitman loved was 
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clearly a community rather than a government. His 
new democracy was a composite of personalities, 
in each of whom he was interested very much on 
his own account, but even more because taken to- 
gether they all were the stuff from which nations 
are made. Thus he held to the conventional view 
of children and immigrants as potential Americans, 
and also to the less commonplace one that all are 
necessary to the whole, and none are irredeemable. 
“The only government is that which makes kinute 
of individuals.” 

At this point Whitman resembled Carlyle more 
than Emerson in his insistence upon activity. 
Health of soul or body, he said, depends on exercise. 
Whitman did not rise to Ruskin’s belief in spiritual 
growth through excellence of craftsmanship. He 
held for muscular and spiritual exertion hecause ex- 
ertion is admirable in itself. In a primitive way he 
therefore distrusted the sedentary intellectual man 
though he believed in the poet and the “ philosoph,” 
and he applauded the open-air laborer who worked 
and sweated visibly, because the man of brawn was 
developing himself by doing the work of the “divine 
average’ at the same time that he was accepting 
the challenge of nature by wresting the world’s 
food from the soil, or by digging and delving to 
make Mother Earth a better place to live upon. The 
farther labor was removed from the soil the less he 
cared for it; hunter, fisher, mariner, miner, farmer, 
then the mechanic, then the clerk, then the priest 
and the university professor. Yet his fear of the 
nicer refinement was not a mere churlish dislike 
for people different from himself. It was born of 
the fear of decadence, the fear of “ elegance, civili- 
zation, delicatesse.”” The vandal did not attract him 
because of his vandalism, but because of his restless 
vandalian strength. He would rather trust the 
future to Attila than to Nero. 

This brings us to the heart of his whole social 


philosophy. The state was a spiritual entity contain- 


ing the soul of the future. America was the 
promised land, the cradle of universal liberty, and 
that not because of any positive virtue aside from its 
youth and its innocence. As he looked upon it he 
stood as in the presence'of a young Olympian. 

America, curious toward foreign characters, stands by 

its own at all hazards, 

Stands removed, composite, sound—initiates the true 

use of precedents, 

Does not repel them, or the past, or what they have 

produced under their forms, 

Takes the lesson with calmness. 

At first glance it seems a far cry from the unruled 
spontaneous land of love, and democracy, and re- 
ligion, and freedom, and peace, and meanness and 
agony without end, to America “the promise and 
reliance of the future.’’ It would seem a rather 
dim prospect toward any good end to resolve the 
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entire population into an amiable committee of the 
whole without any chairman. But even though 
Whitman was an agitator rather than an organizer, 
the organizing force was the biggest single factor in 
his philosophy. For he believed in the manifest 
destiny with a passionate faith. And he relied on 
it in the way of the pacific philosopher. The future 
of America was assured because the race was safe, 
and the future of the race was safe because God 
willed it so. On this theme Whitman sang with 
epic fervor of the determinant which is at the back 
of all faith, the 

Unseen moral essence of all the vast materials of 

America, (age upon age, working in Death the 
same as in Life) 

[The powers] that, sometimes known, oftener un- 

known, really shape and mould the New World. 

This large-hearted desire ior race and national 
evolution is not in any way to be confounded with 
the protestations of any of the warring powers to- 
day. There was nothing of what is usually regarded 
as national aspiration in it. There is as much dif- 
ference between Whitman's belief in the future of 
America and the imperial dreams for which England 
and Germany are now fighting, as there was between 
the personal ambitions of himself and Jay Gould. 
Whitman wrought for the spiritual development of 
America, while Jay Gould built the railroads. 
Whitman extolled labor, while Jay Gould employed 
it. Whitman loafed and invited his soul, while 
Jay Gould made money. But Jay Gould’s vast pro- 
jects extended only to the Pacific, and Whitman's 
dream reached “ beyond the sunset and the baths 
of all the western stars.”’ 

The opening retort courteous to such a com- 
mentary is perfectly obvious. It is the argumentum 
ad hominem that Jay Gould was more useful to the 
country than Whitman was—that a country full of 
Whitmans would have brought us by now into a 
delirium of chaotic helplessness. And the counter 
reply is equally obvious, that by this time a country 
full of Jay Goulds would have become a self-ex- 
terminated harvest of dragon’s teeth. There is little 
profit in personalities of this sort. Any live country 
can make places and find uses for men of supreme 
eccentricity, men who are at the far poles both from 
each other and from the equatorial average. The 
one ray of light that comes out of such recriminative 
talk reveals the fact, however, that these two were 
finely antithetic American types: the complete cap- 
tain of industry who in the name of progress crushes 
competitors to the glory of God, and the abstract 
philanthropist who in the name of brotherhood 
damns competition by the same formula. Whitman 
tried to disarm criticism by anticipating it. “I 
myself but write one or two indicative words for 
the future.” “I charge you forever reject those 
who would expound me, for I cannot expound my- 
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self.” This is a well tried and ingratiating ap- 
proach to the public, but at best a gratuitous ad- 
mission of weakness. If Jay Gould was a harbinger 
of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller without their 
expiatory benevolence, Walt Whitman was a fore- 
runner of several million less prosperous Americans 
whose vociferative loyalty is minus program, and 
expressive of nothing but unfocused optimism. 
There is another criticism to which the poet ex- 
poses himself. He was by nature and experience 
even more devoid of any international sense than 
the average man of his day. His mind seemed to 
entertain no concepts between his tangibly concrete 
surroundings and the most distantly vague abstrac- 
tions. There was no one in his social vista between 
Peter Doyle on a street car platform and the “ pres- 
ence . . . whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns.” What he knew of America he knew 
down to the ground; but of the rest he was grossly 
ignorant; and of Europe he had no clear imagina- 
tion. It was a philosophical encyclopedia, a the- 
saurus of abstractions, but not a place where people 
lived. Much less was it a congeries of nations which 
were for definite and human and credible reasons 
fighting their way through the nineteenth century 


Germany and the 


ONG before the outbreak of the war the 
L peaceful, natural growth of the German 
people was looked upon by some writers as 
a possible cause of a great international conflagra- 
tion. Germany, they explained, is unable to main- 
tain her growing population at home; she is unwil- 
ling to lose her people by emigration; she has been 
trying to direct them to her newly acquired Afri- 
can colonies, but she has failed, for in all her pos- 
sessions there were but a few thousand white set- 
tlers. She will look around, they continued, for 
other parts of the world, which are fit for the set- 
tlement of a white race. There are but two groups 
of countries which have a temperate climate, and 
which are not yet thickly populated: the British 
dominions in Australia and Canada, and the Latin- 
American countries of South America. To attempt 
the control of the British dominions would mean 
a war with the British Empire; a settlement in 
South America would mean an infringement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and probably a conflict with the 
United States. 

In the days before the war these theories were 
not yet worked out in fascinating detective stories 
like Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s “ Mr. Grex of 
Monte Carlo *’—with the possible exception per- 
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to the grim climax of to-day. His view of the world 
was like a landscape without any middle distance. 
Here was America in which the problems of the 
future were to be solved while Europe stood yonder 
in admiring expectancy. There was no Orient— 
nothing beyond Poland and the Balkans. In the 
fullness of time all the other nations would follow 
after this people who had shown nothing but con- 
tempt for the Old World, and a desire to be kept 
uncontaminated by it. 

So his idea of the state is baffling at some points, 
and irritating at others. It is fragmentary and in- 
articulate, and in these respects representatively 
American. But, after all is said and done, it is hope- 
inspiring, and in its individualistic philosophy es- 
sentially sound. Program-makers are cropping up 
on every side now; their work is not his. If he 
were living to-day he would still be singing indomit- 
ably of the future, 

Have the elder races halted ? 


Do they drop and end their lesson, wearied, over there 
beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the 
lesson, 
Pioneers, O pioneers. 
Percy H. Boynton. 


Monroe Doctrine 


haps of Mr. Roland Usher's “ Pan-Germanism.”’ 
But even then quotations from German authors, 
which seemed to indicate Germany's supposed in- 
tentions on South America, were eagerly exploited. 
That was easily done. Most German, text-books on 
international law would contain a statement that the 
Monroe Doctrine was not an international treaty, 
but merely a policy laid down by the United States 
in its own interest. Was that not a proof, it was 
said, of Germany’s secret plans? And was not the 
real meaning of such statements made quite clear 
when Germany insisted that her citizens must have 
the full enjoyment of rights guaranteed to them in 
any South American country with which she was at 
peace? Was not the blockade of Venezuela, pro- 
posed by England and joined by Germany and 
Italy, overwhelming evidence of Germany's desire 
to grab land? There is no doubt that the legal as- 
pect of the Monroe Doctrine had a great fascina- 
tion for the German students of international law. 
In denying its legal character, their conclusions were 
pretty much the same as those of most level-headed 
Americans. But the real question was not of law, 
but of policy. Neither Germany nor the sovereign 
states of South America, nor anybody else had given 
up any rights on account of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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The German mind is not a “ formalistic ’’ mind. 
German foreign policy is not based on lawyers’ 
opinions, if they are not supported by very substan- 
tial material facts. Now there are no substantial 
facts in existence which could induce the German 
government to make an attempt on the Monroe 
Doctrine. While the talk about getting land for 
emigration went on merrily, German emigration had 
come to a standstill, notwithstanding a growth of 
population from forty millions to sixty-eight mil- 
lions. A regular influx of immigration into Ger- 
many had set in, bringing annually three-quarters of 
a million of seasonal laborers from Austria and Rus- 
sia. There was no immigration problem left and 
there would be none in the future, as long as Ger- 
man trade and industry gave employment to the 
people at home, and as long as foreign countries 
provided Germany with raw materials and markets 
for her industries. 

It is quite true there were some dangers ahead in 
that respect. Whenever some independent country 
was merged into somebody’s colonial empire, her 
market was lost to free competition from Germany 
—as was the case in Manchuria and in Morocco. 
But in South America things were different. The 
Monroe Doctrine had prevented the partition of 
South America into spheres of interest at a time 
when Germany had not yet gone in for overseas as- 
pirations. Its maintenance in the future will insure 
the system of the open door, under which Germany’s 
trade with South America has flourished. For that 
trade is not based on monopolies and concessions. 
The railroads in South America, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are in the hands of the English and the 
French; so are the mines and most land companies, 
and many of the banks. The majority of South 
American government stocks have been floated in 
France and in England. Apart perhaps from elec- 
trical plants, German business with South America 
is distinctly competitive. It is based mainly on the 
adaptability of the much abused “ rigid German 
mind,” which in that part of the globe seems flexible 
enough, and which the world is quite at liberty to 
imitate. 

The Monroe Doctrine saved Germany from the 
necessity of choosing in South America between the 
loss of a market and the participation in some 
scheme of partition, a choice she had to make in 
China and later on in Morocco. From her point 
of view this was very fortunate. 

If South America had been an uninhabited con- 
tinent the case might have been different. It would 
have been easy then to gain a foothold and to start 
a settlement, which would have developed into a 
daughter state. No severe strain on her military or 
financial resources would have followed. British 
colonization in Australia has shown that plainly. 
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A somewhat similar result could be achieved if 
South America had been inhabited exclusively by 
undeveloped native races. Here again neither con- 
quest nor occupation would be difficult. Experience 
in Africa has proved that the total military force 
with which Germany ruled about thirteen million 
natives scattered over a million square miles in 
Africa was but three thousand white men. But 
South America is not an uninhabited country; it can- 
not be settled by German immigration, not even if 
immigrants in sufficient numbers were available. 
The mass of her people are of Latin stock, and even 
the majority of her immigrants are non-German. 
Of four and one-half million immigrants pouring 
into the Argentine Republic, only sixty thousand 
were Germans—against two and one-quarter mil- 
lion Italians. Of the total number of immigrants 
to Brazil, but 3.4 per cent were Germans. South 
America was a Latin-Indian country; it is becoming 
more Latin every day. Even if there were no na- 
tive-born South Americans, it would remain Latin, 
for the German immigrants could never come in 
great numbers, as they cannot compete with the 
standards of living of the Portuguese, Spaniards or 
Italians. South America could never be peacefully 
colonized by Germany, as Australia was by Eng- 
land; she would have to be conquered. 

An island country like England, which is not sub- 
ject to foreign invasion and is free to send an ex- 
peditionary force of professional soldiers wherever 
she wants to get a foothold, might indulge in such 
an adventure. Germany needs her army at home. 
She will always be surrounded by powerful nations, 
for even a complete victory will not reduce Russia, 
France, Italy and England to mere figureheads. It 
would be madness for a country thus situated to try 
to conquer a far-off continent. For a continent it 
would be assuredly. All the states of South Amer- 
ica must be the enemies of the new colony from its 
birthday. A policy of being kept permanently in 
a state of siege by hostile neighbors would be the 
only alternative to an aggressive forward policy 
across a whole continent. And the only advantage 
which might be secured would be the settlement, in 
some selected spots, of small groups of German 
“ Loyalists.”” The burden of such an experiment 
has been shown on a small scale by England’s ex- 
periences in South Africa. It took her three years 
to defeat the two small Boer Republics with about 
300,000 white inhabitants, women and children in- 
cluded. She wanted about 300,000 soldiers to do 
it, and she spent over one billion dollars. And Eng- 
land had two friendly colonies, Cape Colony and 
Natal, which she used as bases; she had the control 
of the sea and did not need an army at home. Ger- 
many would have no bases to start from—even if 
she had the goodwill of the United States. The 
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maintenance of an army of occupation five thousand 
miles across the sea would be an awful strain on her 
resources. She could not hold the country without 
such an army, for she could never hope to Ger- 
manize the natives. Here, too, she can learn from 
England. Ireland is but a small island two and 
three-quarters hours away from England; she has 
been settled three times on a big scale by English 
colonists ; she has always remained a source of weak- 
ness to her conqueror. And while South Africa 
seems to show just now how easy pacification is to- 
day, she really will in due time teach another lesson: 
the South-African Boer has fought the Germans 
not because he has become a British patriot, but 
because he had to get rid of the German neighbor 
first, before he could safely think of a South African 
Republic. Germany would fare worse in South 
America than England has ever done in Ireland. 
Where she wasted her strength on a small island, 
Germany would spend hers on a continent. 

That huge half continent of South America has 
long ago passed the stage where the forceful an- 
nexation of any of her parts might have seemed 
easy and therefore profitable. The ever increasing 
difficulties inherent in an attempt at colonization 
form a stronger safeguard of South American inde- 
pendence than the most explicit international ac- 
knowledgement of the Monroe Doctrine. And a 
victorious Germany will have her hands too full of 
more profitable tasks—like African colonization and 
the economic reorganization of the Near East—to 
follow a policy of expansion not suitable to her own 
interests. 


M. J. Bonn. 


Continuation Schools 


HE movement for vocational education has 
done nothing more valuable than to show us 

how far we are still from realizing the public school 
as a child-community, first of all as a quickening life 
and only secondarily as an educational institution. 
The rapidly extending “ continuation school ”’ is per- 
haps the most chvious symptom of this failure. The 
term itself is unfortunate, for it drags along with it 
the old separation of education from living. It sug- 
gests something in the way of a surplus, of extension 
schooling beyond an allotted time, as if its pupils 
were getting an educational largesc out of some great 
social bounty. Actually the “ continuation school ”’ 
represents educational deficit; the necessity for it reg- 
isters our failure to provide an earlier chool-com- 
munity life for children which would have. ept them 
out of industry. Also it registers our failu : to pro- 
vide child-labor laws which would have protected 


them. 
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The continuation school is officially a ** schoo] for 
employed minors fourteen to sixteen years of age,”’ 
and is intended to hold, by the tenuous thread of four 
to six hours a week school attendance, those boys and 
girls who have gotten their employment certificates 
at the earliest legai age and are floundering about 
in low-paid occupations, mostly unskilled. New 
York City alone has 58,000 such children, fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, two-thirds of whom have 
never completed the elementary school. Stores, of- 
fices, shops, domestic service, messenger service ab- 
sorb these boys and girls, untrained and unfocused, 
and the truly formidable burden is placed upon them 
of making their skilful way in the world. Popular 
tradition tries to make us glow with the belief that 
this world is a ladder up which virtue and industry 
will automatically ascend. But unfortunately the 
ladder of opportunity rarely reaches down so far. 
The lowest rung is beyond their reach. The gap be- 
tween it and the ground is often too great even for 
initiative and character to bridge. The “ employed 
minors fourteen to sixteen years of age ’’ become the 
nucleus for that partly employed, sodden and anemic 
mass of drifters which drags down labor everywhere 
and clogs social progress. 

The education which these children have had has 
in most cases barely fitted them to remain upright on 
the ground, not to speak of reaching for the ladder. 
The acquirement of literacy, a more or less uncer- 
tain skill in figuring, the exposure to some miscel- 
laneous historical and geographical information 
this has been the real substance of their five or six 
years’ schooling. To most of these children it is 
probable that the world of printed symbols will 
never mean very much. A real school would hav: 
striven to awaken their concrete and constructive in- 
telligence, given play to all the non-intellectual im- 
pulses. It is just the tedium and artificiality of the 
old school which has sentenced them now to stand 
at the bottom of the occupational scale. Without 
class-prestige, economic advantages, manners, ex- 
traordinary initiative or intelligence, most of these 
children are handicapped from the start. Literate, 
they are perhaps fitted to compete on equal terms 
with each other for work. But for the passing into 
better-paid, more interesting, more responsible and 
skilful activity, their schooling, though it came at 
the most plastic and active time of childhood, has 
done nothing whatever. 

We try, therefore, through the 
school ” to make up bravely to these children what 
they have lost. We try to lift them so that they can 
clutch at the lowest rung of the ladder. We find it 
easier to make stabs at repairing the damage than 
to reorganize the elementary school so as to prevent 
it. In Wisconsin cities a boy or girl leaving school 
at fourteen to go to work is required to attend day 
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continuation school five hours a week for three years. 
In Boston the children must attend for four hours a 
week for two years. In Pennsylvania cities they must 
attend eight hours a week for two years. Continua- 
tion schools for 20,000 children are in process of 
formation by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Wisconsin’s forty-five industrial and con- 
tinuation schools are compulsory, while in the other 
states which have permissive laws the schools may 
be made locally compulsory. Employers are re- 
quired to dismiss their child employees on working 
days and within working hours, the school time be- 
ing reckoned as part of the time that minors are per- 
mitted by law to work. 

Such laws obviously follow the line of least resist- 
ance. They add to the school system without revital- 
izing it. At the same time, a scheme like the Mas- 


_sachusetts plan suggests that the continuation school 


may be developed into a real stimulus of incentive. 
This plan provides for three kinds of classes. For 
those ‘‘ employed minors” who are already in semi- 
skilled work, it provides some training and back- 
ground for the trade or occupation chosen. There 
are also trade preparatory classes for pupils who 
have definitely chosen the trade for which they wish 
training, but have not yet found placement in the 
trade. Then there are “ pre-vocational "’ classes for 
those who are ambitious to make some intelligent 
choice of an occupation. These pupils are given 
varied shopwork, visits to shops and factories, and 
personal consultation with teachers and employers. 
Classes are small, and intensive work can be done. 
The other pupils, employed in unskilled labor and 
without definite vocational leanings, go into “ gen- 
eral improvement courses,’ where half the time is 
spent in regular school subjects continuing the ele- 
mentary school work; a quarter of the time is de- 
voted to “ the discovery and development of domi- 
nant interests and powers,” and the rest of the time 
to what is quaintly called “ civics, hygiene, recreation 
and culture.” In this latter activity one-quarter of 
the time of the “ pre-vocational ”’ and trade courses 
is similarly spent. Pupils may transfer from one 
class to another when they are ready. If the pur- 
pose of the continuation school is to bridge that gap 
between the ground and the level where opportunity 
can at all begin to mean anything, this Massachu- 
setts plan would seem to do it in an easily graduated 
and flexible way. The untrained and unfocused 
worker has at least a chance to have his imagination 
stimulated and to learn the rudiments of some better 
work. 

The sanguine advocates of the continuation 
school, however, are apt to assume that this chance 
is equivalent to an effective vocational training. They 
forget that of the 10,000 or more children whom 
Wisconsin provides with compulsory continuation 
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schooling a majority must necessarily remain in the 
general improvement classes or else get only a rudi- 
mentary training. And five hours a week for educa- 
tion against fifty for routine labor is not likely to 
make over the boys and girls who are pulled into 
the school for a brief respite from the department 
stores, messenger and domestic service, mills and 
factories, millinery and dressmaking shops. Even 
in the stimulating Massachusetts atmosphere one 
hour a week for “ civics, hygiene, recreation and 
culture ” seems hardly availing. In the light of the 
kind of school-community life which every progres- 
sive state now knows enough to provide and could 
afford to provide, the continuation school seems a 
pathetic if necessary palliative for our educational 
sins. Already loud complaints are heard against 
“allowing the public school to pass on its failures 
for some one else to bury.” ‘The first lesson of the 
continuation school is that it should not be needed. 
Even employers repeatedly declare that to industry 
children under sixteen are of no real value as work- 
ers. The states are one after another jacking up 
their child-labor limit to sixteen years. We are rap- 
idly coming to the public conviction that the school 
should care for all children’s activity up to that age. 
What the continuation school does now for four 
hours a week, we are insisting that the regular school 
shall do for thirty or even forty hours a week. 

But this means that we shall have to have a rein- 
vigorated school. It must not be a prison where chil- 
dren are kept when they long for the freedom of 
outside work. It must be a place where full oppor- 
tunity for expression is provided for each child in a 
varied life of study and work and play. It must be 
an organic life and not an institution. No system of 
industrial and continuation schools piled on at the 
top will effect this. The evening school has largely 
failed because it demanded an impossible concen- 
tration and perseverance from the over-fatigued and 
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excitement-craving worker. The continuation school, - 


dealing with restless and unintegrated children, will 
be ineffective for the same reason. The vocational 
movement goes blundering on in amazing disregard 
of the psychology of the worker. Even the docile 
German child, it is said, must be ceciied into his ad- 
mirable continuation schosj where he gets a 
thorough orientation in hig relations to his work, the 
community and his comrades. What are admirable 
trades and studies going to mean to boys and girls 
who are doing the most rudimentary work, their im- 
pulses undirected, their minds filled with sex-fantasy, 
personal mirages, and all the cheap and feeble ex- 
citements ¢ the city streets? The groping and de- 
siring spi ,t of youth is going indomitably to resist 
your mo ;t thoughtful schemes until you have a 
school Xyhich from the earliest years, by its freedom, 
its €¥. pressive life, its broad communal and personal 
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excitements, its contact with real things, provides a 
child-life which meets these inner needs. Our best 
American public schools already begin to show that 
such a child-community life is not at all impossible. 
Until we achieve it generally, our continuation school 
will be one of the stop-gaps, and a lusty warning 
of what we have failed to achieve. 
RANDOLPH BouRNE. 


Must We Have Her? 


OW and then in a diplomatic corps may be 
found a student of national traits. Lord 
Bryce, we recall, was thus inquisitive about Amer- 
ican traits, and among the queries I overheard him 
make of more than one Washington hostess was, 
“Why are there no political salons in Washington ?” 
On one occasion he was given, I thought, a fairly 
satisfactory answer. ‘“ Because,” said the lady, 
“we always have to ask their wives.” 

Not long ago I was engaged to dine in the house 
of the president of a woman’s college. ‘‘ We are 
to be a party of six,” the president said, and she 
named the women of the faculty she expected. ‘‘No 
men,” she added, “ no men of the faculty, for that 
would necessitate asking the faculty wives.” There 
we have the woman’s college classification—faculty 
men, faculty women, and faculty wives. 

Manners in Washington or in college circles are 
perhaps a bit old-fashioned compared, shall we say, 
with New York manners. At least there are groups 
in New York where the unit of measure tends to 
be the individual, not the couple. And yet even in 
these comparatively modern circles thinking in 
terms of the individual appears at times embarrass- 
ing. ‘*‘ He won't go without her,” is judged quite 
a sufficient reason for asking some one you'd rather 
not have at your dinner table. ‘“‘ She’d be hurt if 
we didn’t ask him,” may be said of a woman to 
whose feeling under other circumstances you prob- 
ably pay less attention. The subterfuge of asking 
a man to fill a place is still taken seriously. Nor 
is it so much a way of letting a wife save her face 
in acknowledgment of her right to be invited too, as 
a recognition of her proprietorship in her husband. 
I have known women who would even tolerate be- 
ing asked if they would let their husbands dine 
out unaccompanied. The formula, “ Will you lend 
him to me?” is not even bad form. 

A husband or a wife is a personal taste, a private 
taste. To force your predilections on others is gen- 
erally accounted in bad taste. In this case you not 
only obtrude your matrimonial taste on others, you 
obtrude it crassly and irresponsibly. You do not 
even sit next to your husband or wife at the dinner 
table or talk to him or her in the entr’acte. You 
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may enjoy walking or motoring with him or her 
to the party and talking it over afterwards; but 
surely to demand that opportunity of enjoyment 
of your hostess is asking a little too much. Might 
you not as well expect her to provide you with the 
preprandial hot bath necessary to put you in a 
pleasant mood for dinner or with the comfortable 
bed in an airy room welcome in due time after din- 
ner? Bath or bed is a private luxury. So is a hus- 
band or a wife. 

A luxury, if you like, urges the scrupulous, but 
also a responsibility. Wouldn't it be selfish of 
you to go “ out ” alone, to leave your mate at home 
alone? It might be, it might not be. If you 
went “out” without her or him, you might not 
be leaving her or him alone; even so, there are 
sometimes worse things than being left alone. 
However, grant the selfishness, grant tha: your 
mate is utterly dependent upon you and your circle 
for company, utterly unable to make a personal 
circle, grant that without you and your friends she 
or he is utterly lonely and wretched, grant all this 
—do you find in it any justification for compelling 
your hostess and her guests to share your responsi- 
bility, to help you not to be selfish ? 

If you do, you may be asked why you draw the 
line at the conjugal relation. You may well have 
scruples in the matter of being a companion to your 
mother or sister or son. Why not expect your 
hostess to respect institutionally your filial or fra- 
ternal or parental scruples and help you to be a good 
son, a devoted brother, a self-sacrificing father? 
“Dine out without my boy? Surely not, he is so 
lonely at home. Go to a dance without my sister? 
What would she do for an escort? Lunch with a 
girl without my mother? That would hurt my 
mother’s feelings; it would never do.”’ Truly is 
there any reason we should ask our hostess to pro- 
tect our sense of conjugal solidarity any more than 
our sense of kinship solidarity? 

There are occasions, to be sure, when some of 
us may indeed be offended if our kindred as well 
as our spouse are not included in the invitation— 
to a very large ball or a fashionable wedding, or 
an all-inclusive garden party perhaps we think they 
too might have been asked. To have them omitted 
from “ functions” is derogatory, we may reason, 
to the family prestige. It is the family rather than 
the couple which is the unit of value in connection 
with a “ function,” with the impersonal, social cere- 
monial. And as long as the form of social inter- 
course is purely ceremonial this attitude seems fairly 
justifiable. For in connection with a ceremonial 
the individual does not count as a personality but 
as a representative of an institution, of the family, 
let us say, or of marriage. 

But when we ask people to dine with us or to 
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join a discussion group or a tennis game or a yacht- 
ing party are we motivated by a desire to support 
the sanctity of institutions, of the family or even 
of marriage? Or do we wish merely to bring peo- 
ple together for fun or interest? For an institu- 
tional sanction or propaganda an_ institutional 
method of selection is proper enough; but for per- 
sonal relations only a personal method of selection 
can succeed. Ceremonial forms of intercourse are 
becoming archaic, they are passing rapidly, extra- 
ordinarily rapidly, out of modern life. Most of 
us like this change or affect to like it. 

So much for our plea for a new, less institutional, 
more personal form of social intercourse, and for 
the rights of a hostess and her other guests. What 
of the rights of the spouse as an individual rather 
than as a representative of an institution? As an 
individual, a self-respecting person, as we say, the 
lady or the gentleman who honors us in marriage 
would not wish ordinarily to go where she or he is 
not wanted. To be an unwelcome intruder is surely 
offensive to a well bred person. Is it fair to force 
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such a person into such a position? Out of respect 
for our mate and in fairness to her or to him should 
we not resent the tacitly contemptuous treatment 
accorded her or him as a tagger-on? (And let us 
realize that whether she or he is chronically a 
tagger-on, under our prevailing etiquette there are 
occasions when any wife or any husband must be- 
come a tagger-on.) Should we not wish our ac- 
quaintances to extend their invitations to our mate 
sincerely or to extend them not at all? 

A very slight change in polite usage would, if 
not guarantee, at any rate facilitate, I venture to 
suggest, this social sincerity. This sending of quite 
separate invitations, separate I mean in form, not 
necessarily of course in date, would suggest at 
least that each recipient was wanted for her own 
sake or for his. Although in itself a small matter, 
the separate invitation would contribute, I do in- 
deed believe, somewhat like the separate dressing 
room or the separate bank account, to the establish- 
ment of personal decency and dignity. 

Fiste Crews Parsons. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Britain’s Free Trade Policy 


IR: In his article on “ America at the Peace Confer- 
ence” in your issue 6f April 22nd Mr. George Louis 
Beer seems to regard almost as a foregone conclusion the 
abandonment by Great Britain of her free trade system 
which, as he says, “ constituted the greatest force for peace 
during the last seventy years.” It would, I think, be a 
pity if his statement passed unchallenged as an estimate 
based on the existing state of British opinion. I have been 
in many various parts of the country in recent months, par- 
ticularly in industrial centers, and I can see no evidence 
at all that there has been any change in the opinion of the 
mass of the people as to the adoption of a system of protec- 
tion. The fact that we are proposing to raise a budget of 
five hundred millions without resort to protection would 
seem to be an argument in the other direction. 

Possibly Mr. Beer has been influenced by a recent article 
in your columns by Mr. Brailsford. It is quite true that 
certain newspapers which Mr. Brailsford dislikes have 
been writing in the strain that he describes; but I think he 
torgot, like their editors, that England is not governed by 
newspapers. The English have an astonishing faculty of 
polite silence in the face of foolish newspaper campaigns 
which has often misled the unwary. The question of the 
adoption of a system of protection is, of course, quite distinct 
from the question of the political federation of the British 
Empire and the question of closer economic associations 
between the Allies. There are other and better means of 
federation and of alliance and mutual help than customs 
unions and the imposition of duties. There are also other 
ways of manifesting the complete breakdown of the confi- 
dence of our trading classes in German methods and deal- 
ings. 

It seemed worth while correcting what is only an individ- 
ual remark in Mr. Beer’s article, because it would be a pity 


if American readers were led to suppose that the ordinary 
man in Great Britain had in any way forgotten the cause 
for which we are fighting. The working man has a far 
better understanding of the underlying issues of the war 
than Fleet Street has ever had, and the persistent misrepre- 
sentation, in one direction after another, of his attitude and 
ideals by a section of the British press is one of the minor 
tragedies of the war. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
London, England, 
May 8th. 


‘**Esteemed Contemporaries” 


IR: “ The estimable Survey,” according to Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, of Madison, Wisconsin, in your issue of 
May 27th, “the estimable Survey writes its report of this 
meeting evidently from the partial accounts of the news- 
paper. Surely the writer of the report was not present at 
the meeting, and the readers of The Survey are denied an 
intelligent report of one of the most significant conferences 
that has been held in years.” 
Now it so happens that The Survey was represented by 
a staff member throughout the sessions of the Conference 
on Community Centers, to which the letter refers. In the 
space available—1,000 words—it was not possible to give 
an adequate report of a convention. It was possible, and the 
attempt was made, to state the leading points made by both 
sides in the fundamental question of policy and control 
which was discussed: the Wisconsin contention that the 
authorities must keep a tight rein on community centers and 
support them solely from public funds; the New York con- 
tention that revokable charters be issued to responsible 
groups of citizens, who be given a free hand to run the cer- 
ters, and that in addition to public money these groups be 
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permitted to raise funds through admission charges for mo- 
tion pictures, dances and the like. 

This was the first time that the Wisconsin group—the 
pioneers and organizers of community centers—had been 
challenged by another group whose plan also was backed by 
experience. 

As a member of The Survey staff, but not the one who 
wrote this piece, I submit it as a surviving example of the 
“ Jost art of reporting ” for which the estimable Fitzpatrick 
mourns. 

ArTHuR P. KELLocc. 


New York City. 


In Defense of Reporters 


IR: Mr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick’s letter on the sub- 

ject of reporters, published in a recent issue of TH: 
New REPUBLIC, amuses me. It illustrates how we may 
miss the truth by jumping at conclusions. I say that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s letter amuses me and that it misses the truth 
because I happen to be a reporter myself, acquainted in some 
degree with facts of which he seems entirely ignorant. 
“No, Mr. Fitzpatrick, there is no need to ask for “ the 
fact-loving, truth-serving, intelligent reporter.””’ He and 
his brothers are still with us.\\But you should, if you love 
the truth, pray for the fact-loving, truth-serving newspaper 
owner, without bias, without interests beyond his paper, 
who fears and favors no class, who has no prejudices and 
panders to none.”\ When we shall have more of this type ot 
newspaper proprietor, then shall our reporters be free to tell 
the truth, without coloring or emphasis or distortion. ) 

I tell Mr. Fitzgerald that he will find “ the fact-loving, 
truth-seeking reporter” everywhere, but when that report- 
er’s copy must be doctored up by the rewrite man to make 
it flashy, when that reporter refuses to invent stories (when 
he doesn’t use his imagination, as the euphemism goes) he 
is called a poor newspaper man. A city editor once called 
a friend of mine a “ bum reporter.” He asked why and the 
blunt answer was, “ Because you can’t tell a lie and you 
haven't enough imagination to cook up a story.” 

A reporter’s success on the average newspaper depends 
upon how skilfully he can weave ordinary facts into a story 
that shall be topped by bold-faced headlines. Coloring and 
exaggeration enter here. His success depends also upon 
how far he will mentally prostitute himself. It depends 
upon how well he can lie. | To the average newspaper, one 
good liar is worth ten “ fact-loving, truth-seeking ” report- 
ers“) These newspapers include not only the yellow and 
the sensational journals, but many of the so-called conserva- 
tive papers which sometimes, but not so often, lie with as 
much composure as the yellowest papers in town. 

I will explain. At the time of the coal strike in Penn- 
sylvania some years ago, a fellow newspaper man was sent 
down from this city to get the “ facts.” He was then em- 
ployed by one of the conservative sheets. He wrote the 
truth, but the truth was on the side of the striking laborers. 
He was given a gentle hint that those facts were not 
wanted. He persisted in writing the truth. Within a 
week, he was told that his services were no longer required. 

I am not familiar with the inside facts of the publication 
of the Maurer lie. But I can undertake to explain how 
such a lie might have been published. The reporter who 
attended the meeting at which Mr. Maurer spoke knew full 
well that when he said “ To hell with the stars and stripes ” 
he was only quoting a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Constabulary. To the editor he told the truth. But to 
write that-a certain labor leader quoted a member of the 
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Pennsylvania State Constabulary as saying “ To hel 
the stars and stripes *’ would not make much of a story, but 
to say that a labor leader himself cursed the flag not onl; 
makes an excellent story but is serving your employer in t 
way he would be served. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick shows his ignorance of newspaper meth 
ods in his letter. He wrote: ‘ Take, too, the report of the 
Conference of Community Centers. What happened o 
what was said was practically unreported or reported 
in driblets, except the alleged sensational remarks of P: 
fessor Beard.” 

Of course, Mr. Fitzpatrick. What does an editor care 
about reports? He and the members of his staff are 
ways searching for sensations and the more they find 
better noses for news they are supposed to have. I ha 
known of societies whose members were sorry that they had 
invited reporters to attend their meetings, because justice 
was never done to the speakers. Only the sensational parts, 
and what were to them the most disagreeable parts, were 
taken out of their places and featured. A peaceful meet- 
ing may not get a line; a meeting that breaks up in a riot 
may get acolumn or more. But is the reporter to be blamed 
for all this? You may blame the newspaper reader who 
must be shocked and fed with sensations and you may blame 
the newspaper proprietor who uses his paper as a weapon of 
private interests, but the reporter is only an humble and 
obedient cog in the machinery of newspaperdom. 

H. P. S. 

New York City. 


Why Stop at Four? 


IR: Caspar Lang’s charming argument against birth 

control ignores, I note with pleasure, the essentials of 
the case. His signature, I take it, is the pseudonym of an 
anonymous member of the academic middle class resident at 
one of the prairie universities and living in comparative com- 
fort at, say, $2,500 a year. We may therefore touch on his 
case without impertinence. 

Why in the name of delightful childhood should resent- 
fulness to family limitation insist only on four children? 
Why not go on year by year producing an unbroken line 
of endlessly charming Felicias? Where is the logic which 
balks at birth control because two babies are middle class 
mores, but itself spaces out infants and incontinently stops 
at twice two? 

The proponent of this passionate anarchy in the produc- 
tion of babies forgets the babies and the mothers. Martin 
Luther could stand by the death bed of a woman who had 
borne sixteen children in seventeen years and exclaim: “ She 
could not have died better!” To-day we are not so ruth- 
less. Some of us try to think of woman's right to live and 
to achieve a more varied personality than is possible during 
a continuous orgy of giving birth even to annual Felicias. 
Some try to remember that it has been proven by the actual 
count that the infant disease and death rate increases with 
the size of the family. I refer to Dr. Alice Hamilton’s 
study in the Hull House region. 

For the sake, then, of the happiness which we trust will 
belong to Felicia when she herself becomes a wife, for the 
sake of the joy and wellbeing she would now lose, were 
other Felicias to tread too swiftly on her heels, I would dis- 
sent from the idyllic unrealities of Caspar Lang’s argument. 
I would borrow Felicia. She is my argument for birth 
control. 

WituraM L. CHENERY. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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**' The Art of Life”’ 


Before Horace Tripp had been married 
A year and a half 

He began to suspect 

That “ the art of life ”"— 

As he handsomely called it— 
Was rather beyond his technique; 
His powers in sleight-of-hand 
Were slight indeed. 

Too many balls to keep in the air: 
His wife, his baby, his grocer, 

His landlord, his publisher, 

His friends and enemies, 

And all the rest of them. 

He made many a sad slip, 

And came to feel petulantly 

That perhaps he was more or less 
A dub. 


So he bent himself over his desk 

All the harder. 

If he could not coérdinate and control 

The various people who made up 

The elements of his daily existence, 

All the more would he take a high hand 
With the brain-folk 

Who peopled his books. 

These had to behave— 

Had to do as he wanted. 

Sometimes they dashed through adventures, 
Calamities and contortions 

In kingdoms remote and imaginary ; 
Sometimes they grubbed in the slums; 
Again, they were clever and elegant criminals 
In “ society ”"—whatever the mode of the hour. 
But, anyhow, 

All jumped through the hoop, 

At his lightest command; 

And each work came out in the end 

Just as the author had planned it,— 

No bit in the teeth, and no balking. 

*Tis the weak man, of course, 

Who makes the best tyrant; 

And Horace was ruthless. 

Soon he came to look on himself 

As a species of minor creator, 

Grandiose and omnipotent, 

In a world of his own. 


It was not, however, the world 

With which one perforce 

Has everyday dealings. 

Things listed and twisted. 

His publisher carped— 

Returns for them both became meagre; 
And his father-in-law 

Began to scowl his reproaches ; 

And all the next summer 

Bettina, with little indifferent Wilfrid, 
Spent at her parents’ cool cottage 

High in the pine woods of Michigan, 
While Horace, left quite behind, 
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Just boarded. Next year 

He gave up a flat ;— 

The butcher had shown some impatience; 
His wife was now dressed by her mother; 
Pew-rent and club-dues were far in arrears ;— 
So the three went to live 

Under the roof and the eyes of the elders, 
Who looked with great coldness 

On what they called “ scribbling,” 

And begged him to drop it 

For something more useful— 

And profitable. 


But Horace, he said, was an “ atist.” 
Trained to his one line of work, 

Stubborn and proud, 

He declared that a man 

Who could scheme an elaborate novel, 
Shape it, slew it around, 

And push it through to a suitable climax, 
Was a deal of a chap, after all. 

He heartily scorned 

Those “ real-estate operations ” 

On commissions from which 

He and Bettina and Wilfrid 

Were now kept a-going. 

What need to put art into one’s daily life 
And its manifold problems? 

No; he would place it high and dry 

In vacuo, 

In a row of symmetrical, well-finished novels, 
Set in due order on the towering Shelves 
Of Immortality. 


Another lean year. His writings 

Seemed to fall in with the whims of the day 

Less than ever. 

He was a humbug; the public, 

Not knowing the fact, and yet feeling it somehow, 
Gave him the go-by. 

Bettina now added her prayers 

To her parents’ reproaches, 

And Horace, a martyr, 


“Gave up literature ’’—in a measure. 
Drugging his deadly aversion 
To business, 


He found him a place 

With his publisher,— 

Yes, with his own; 

For he had knack of a kind 
That gave him a limited value 
In certain practical fields: 

He could proof-read and edit. 
He became, then, a salaried cog 
In a big and a busy machine. 


His new chief had begun 

As a publisher of wall-paper, 

Uttering fields, friezes and dadoes. 

Next he had added stationery ; 

Next, books and periodicals ; 

And now he was bringing out sparsely, each season, 
Volumes of prose and of verse 

In numbers sufficient 
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To gild and to dignify 
What choice ones called “ trade.” 


Horace, at first, was quite lofty, 

And often said, “ Pooh! ” 

But he had, after all, 

Some slight inklings of sense ; 

And before his first year was over 

He hummed in a different measure. 

He now saw “ the business ” 

As a great feat 

Of imagination and technique, 

A towering, well-knit structure 

Of many fine cantos; 

And Theophilus M. Decker 

As a high creative spirit, 

Strong and compelling: 

A man of mark, of poise, and of breadth; 
Prompt and able in all his relations; 

A prestidigitator 

Of twenty times poor Horace’s own power; 
Deft at home with his wife and his family, 
Agile and stout ‘gainst his fellow-paladins, 
Dextrous indeed with his hundreds of helpers, 
Prompt with his royalties, 

A pillar of the church, 

A staunch column in the politics of his ward, 
Keen and wary with the assessor, 

And annually gathering in, 

Despite difficulties and competition, 
Eighteen and three-quarters per cent 


For self, family, and the clan of the “ house ”; 


Doing it easily, lightly, 

And jocularly. 

“ He’s a magician!” cried Horace, 
Elate with a promised promotion ; 
“Yea, he’s an Artist!” 


Horace advanced. 

His wife can dress in high feather 
From husband’s own purse ; 

Her father smiles on him at last, 

And little Wilfrid and Imogene 

Are allowed to respect 

Their immediate progenitor. 

Horace now sits at a roller-top, 
Twiddling his thumbs 

And knitting his brows at young authors 
Who, flighty and over-“ artistic,” 
Might, with a few slight concessions, 
Do better, 

Both for the “ house ” and themselves, 
ar & 6 « « 


Henry B. Futver. 


Petals 


The garden is drenched with dew, 
Each drop has captured the dawn; 
Suns purple and gold gleam through 
From myriad blades on the lawn. 
The trees, long rooted in gloom 
Where slumberous winter has been, 
Skyward toss branches abloom 

Like dancers glad to begin. 


Horace Ho. ey. 
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La Chair et |’ Acier 


[ Nore.—“ La Chair et l’Acier” appeared in a paper is- 
sued by soldiers in the trenches, Les Imberbes, which is 
printed by multigraph and counts forty-two copies to the 
issue. They call it Les Imberbes to avoid the title Les 
Poilus, which is the usual name for the trench papers. Also 
the men are mostly of the class of 1915, which means that 
many of them are beardless indeed. Jean Le Roy has at- 
tracted the attention of such men as Verhaeren and De- 
bussy. When his first volume of verse, “ Le Prisonnier des 
Mondes,” appeared some months before the war, a number 
of the best reviews, including the Mercure de France, hailed 
him as one of the significant writers of the time. Le Roy 
then became interested in contemporary developments in 
painting, and much of his work just before the war was 
in the nature of essays in objective expression, the simple 
presentation of the thing seen being made to render the idea, 
with perhaps a line or two of envoi to furnish a clue to the 
thought, or perhaps without even that. During the earlier 
months of the war, Le Roy’s regiment was simply in train- 
ing. Later it held certain trenches in a region where the 
fighting was not of the most active, but last fall it took part 
—a heroic part as I hear from a different source—in the 
great attempt in Champagne.—WALTER Pacu. | 


Quand nous sentions nos muscles élastiques 
soulevés de plaisir 
a marcher sur les trottoirs lisses de Paris 
ou l’été quand nous nous rejouissions dans l’eau 
et quand nous laissions cuire 
sur le sable notre peau, 
au temps ou les membres semblaient 
malgré le poids des voutes bleues, légers 
nous ne connaissions pas encore 
la valeur de la fragilité 
de la matiére dont est bati notre corps. 


Pendant un grand bombardement 
qui laissa notre déedale dévasté 
couvert de cuivre, de plomb, d’acier 
comme un enfer a fleur de champ, 
j'ai compris clairement 
ma chair 
qu’une musique fait frémir 
et que glace un souvenir 
cher 
J'ai vu l'enfant 
tenant entre deux doigts 
la sauterelle qui palpite et souffre et p'oie, 
petit morceau mobile, agile mais fragile. 
a * > 
Comme l’insecte, sont soumis 
les corps précieux de mes amis 
a la force sans piti¢ 
des blocs d’acier 
qui vont coupant avec une monstrueuse aisance 
les chairs lisses et blanches et adolescentes 
de ci de la 
tombant d’en haut 
et les squelettes 
s effondrent et les os 
s’émiettent, 
et le sang délivré s’échappe en noirs ruisseaux 
* - 
Jeunes corps confiants jadis 
Sur le bitume de Paris! 
Jean Le Roy, 
(soldat de 1° classe). 
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The Meekness of May 


Harry, by the Author of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. Price unknown. 


READERS who are troubled and wearied by modern 
literature, and who long for that elder day when men 
were manly and women were womanly, will find peace in 
“Harry,” a monodrama which appears to have been writ- 
ten in the early ’seventies of the nineteenth century, and of 
which the third edition, now lying before us, is dated 1877. 

It is a story of young love and early marriage, of wedded 
life darkened suddenly by the shadow of crime and exile, 
and coming safely into light again at the last. The narra- 
tor is also the heroine, a young English girl named May, 
who agrees with Harry Vane, the hero, in thinking “ ’tis a 
matter of course girls should be woo'd and their lovers 


should woo,” May is not a rebel. “ They wish me at home 


to sit and sew,” she says, “ and I like to do what my aunt 
thinks right ’’—a taste which, there is only too much reason 
to fear, is dying fast. May is dutiful and clinging. “ Ah, 
Harry!” her engagement prompts her to say, “ I shall lean 
on you. I hope that you know I am very weak, only a 
poor little thing at the best.” Her marriage, which she re- 
gards as one of those “ beautiful compacts”’ that “ glorify 
man,” does not lessen her dutifulness. ‘ Ought I to wish 
it, if he does not?” she asks herself. At a crisis, in sore 
perplexity, she reaches this decision: “I will first kneel 
down and will say a prayer, and then I'll ask Harry what 
I should think!” 

How different would have been the married life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Clayhanger if Hilda had been as'‘meek 
as May! 

Although May is almost uniformly submissive, her mood 
is not unreally clear. Sometimés in this book, as sometimes 
in life, we are not quite certain what the heroine means. 
For example, just after Harry’s proposal and their first kiss, 
when May makes this reflection: “ Instinct in vain with 
humanity strives.” Her description of her own state of 
mind in the hour of marriage is equally free from artificial 
clearness: 


I stand on a rock where two rivers meet, 
With a life behind and a life before; 

And one is ebbing away from my feet, 

And the other is rising more and more. 


The story is commendably free from attempts to gratify 
or to stimulate that interest in sex which pervades so much 
contemporary literature; although the author courageously 
does not blink the fact that after marriage Harry and May 
live in the same house. In only one passage is there a 
momentary danger that frankness will be carried too far. 
We refer, with regret, to the lines which are put into May’s 
mouth, and which we are sure she would never have thought 
of without the author’s aid, while she is dressing for dinner: 


Who is this man who may enter the room, 
Placidly certain his presence must please, 
Settle her colors, select her perfume, 
Hands in his pockets serenely at ease? 


Even this passage, which might with advantage be 
omitted from a fourth edition, is partially redeemed by the 
use of the word “ pockets,’ which would indicate that on 
this occasion Harry, at least, was fully clothed. 

But we have kept our readers too long in ignorance of 
the answer to the question put by May: “ Who is this 
man?” They shell be told in her own words: 
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; What is Harry like? 
Handsome and tall, with command in his eye, 

The sweetest of smiles giving sternness the lie; 

His soldierly bearing keeps foemen at bay; 

His hair is clipped close in the orthodox way ; 

His nose has a curve from the bridge to the tip: 

A statue might envy his short upper lip. 

He dances divinely, and walks with an air 

Half autocratic and half debonair. 


The first cloud, no bigger than the proverbial man’s hand, 
appears over a dinner-table at the Grange, where Harry 
and May are guests. While the ladies are leaving the room 
she hears a man say, “ The Captain has got an excellent 
start, but he won’t set the Thames on fire, you know.” 
Later in the evening May overhears another and more sin- 
ister reference to the same person: “ Let us hope the Cap- 
tain’s wild oats are sown.” Imagine her horror when she 
discovers later, alone at home with Harry, that “ the Cap- 
tain” is his nickname in the country! She tells him all, 
and although he bursts out laughing she cannot take so 
lightly the prediction that he will not ignite the Thames: 


I feel a strange chill steal into my heart— 
Should he permit such remarks from the crowd? 
Can it be their part? Can it be his part? 
They the mean snobs! he the noble and proud! 


That little phrase “ wild oats” should not be overlooked. 
May questions Harry about it. She asks him what the 
life of a man is like, and he tells her: 


“The life of a man, as it is and was, 

Is like autumn leaves decaying and dead, 
With a flavor of bad theatrical gas, 

And of last night’s banquet,” my husband said. 


About himself Harry is humble, yet slightly evasive: 


“T am but a man, and a weak one too. 
My life has been full of confounded things, 
I am only a man like other men.” 


Making the manly plea that a man must do something, 
Harry falls to playing cards for money, of an evening, in 
his own house, but at the request of May, who thinks 
gambling “ an alien thing in beautiful lives,” and who would 
prefer a little prayer and Bible reading, he decides to aban- 
don this habit. His decision is formed just after losing fifty 
pounds to two friends. 

It is this decision, well-meant though it was, which leads 
to the catastrophe, for Harry soon begins to play billiards 
at his club in the near-by town. From billiards in the after- 
noon he sinks to billiards in the evening, and to dining at 
his club with friends. This practice, which is not very ex- 
pensive, since “ Harry conquers whenever he plays,’’ has 
consequences of extreme gravity. We shail not spoil our 
author’s story by telling it for her. Suffice it to say that 
one night, about ten o'clock, than which Harry never came 
home later, steps were heard on the path, but instead of 
Harry four men entered. May fastened her gaze on one 
of them: 


I stared at the man with my vacant eyes, 

That dreamily questioned him how he dared? 
And suddenly saw, with extreme surprise, 

It was a policeman at whom I stared. 


The five of us stood in the pleasant hall; 
And four were policemen, and one was I. 
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In the end, as we have said, all ends happily. Harry, 
although driven from England by his belief that he is guilty 
of homicide, is finally convinced of his innocence, and re- 
turns to his native land. Thenceforth the life of the Vanes 
flows sweetly: 


My Harry has won such a patient mood, 
And has grown so resolute and so wise; 
He is always trying to do some good, 

And always succeeding in what he tries, 


Lest the foregoing extracts have done an injustice to the 
author’s style we subjoin a longer piece of sustained narra- 
tive. May goes out one evening, before her engagement, 
to pick a rose by starlight: 


Playing with fancies, in fanciful play, 
“If I want a rose,” I demurely said, 

“T must look for an omen to point the way, 
And I must look for it over my head.” 


So I found a star that shone in the sky, 
And marked how it glittered down on a tree, 
And felt—but I swear I know not why— 
There grew the roses intended for me! 


And as I approached the shadowy boughs 
That were spreading out over earth and air, 
A gay little miracle fate allows, 

And the star appears to be sparkling there! 


Gladly I ran o’er the daisy-clad plain, 
Led by the shimmering light of the star, 
And under the tree I found—Harry Vane 
Lying, and smoking a “ mild cigar!” 


Pedantic critics may complain, if they like, that such 
verse is free—free from the obligations which a nicer ear 
for rhythm would have imposed. The obvious answer is 
that the author’s experience of life dictated her rhythms, 
and that she would have achieved nothing but artificiality 
and unreality if she had tried to squeeze this experience into 
stricter metres. 


Secret Diplomacy 


How Diplomats Make War, by Francis Neilson. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 


SUSPECT that everyone who faces a prejudiced and hos- 
tile audience ends by overstating his case. Prejudice 
in the auditors begets contrary prejudice in the speaker. 
Thus when the anonymous author of the German book 
“ Jaccuse”’ seeks to convince his countrymen that they 
are wrong, he is less fair to Germany than are many Brit- 
ish students of the war; and, similarly, the British author 
of “ How Diplomats Make War” is so anxious to combat 
British prejudice against Germany that he becomes over- 
indulgent towards Germany and over-hostile towards Eng- 
land. Mr. Neilson, in a brilliant and eloquent account of 
the British diplomacy preceding the war tells us much about 
its disingenuousness. Yet the prevarications of Sir Edward 
Grey do not explain the Austrian note, nor Germany’s re- 
fusal to mediate, nor her hasty ultimata to Russia and 
France. Accusing British diplomacy does not excuse the 
equally tortuous German diplomacy. 
Perhaps this criticism is not entirely fair to Mr. Neilson. 
For unlike “ J’accuse,” which is an indictment of Austria 
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and Germany and a defense of the Allies, Mr. Neilson’s 
book is not primarily an attempt to judge between nations, 
as a governess apportions blame among her squabbling chil- 
dren. It is rather an attack upon the secret diplomacy, 
which, whether we hold it wise or stupid, brought England 
into war automatically and without the people having an 
opportunity to decide. 

This indictment of British secret diplomacy cannot eas- 
ily be quashed. Mr. Neilson dates the beginnings of the 
war from April, 1904, when the English and French Gov- 
ernments entered into a secret agreement concerning Moroc- 
co. In January, 1905, came a secret agreement looking to 
eventual conversations between British and French military 
and naval experts. In the same year Sir Edward Grey 
privately informed France that in his opinion if a certain 
situation arose with a certain Power, public opinion in Eng- 
land would rally “to the material support of France.” 
There followed similar “ gentlemen’s agreements,” “ not 
binding,” of course, but sufficiently well understood to per- 
suade France to leave her northern coasts undefended. In 
other words, definite enough to be understood and indefinite 
enough to be denied. They were denied. Repeatedly, in 
answer to questions in the House, the government asserted 
that there was no “ undertaking, promise or understand- 
ing” with France, no “ obligation ” to send troops to the 
Continent. Everi Sir Edward Grey’s admission in August, 
1914, is couched in the terms of a denial. 

It is, of course, not ultimately significant whether Sir 
Edward Grey prevaricated, paltered, or was merely dis- 
ingenuous. What is at issue is the question whether a more 
open diplomacy, a taking of the people into the govern- 
ment’s confidence, would not in the end have proved wiser 
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and more pacific. Clearly, when the great crisis came, Eng- 
land, being secretly pledged to France, was in an equivocal 
position. She seemed to have a latitude of action which 
in fact she did not have. Sir Edward Grey could not have 
fairly mediated, could not have accepted German bids for 
British neutrality, could not in short have done anything 
except be loyal to France. Would not his efforts for peace 
have been more effective if no agreement had been made 
with France, or if such an agreement had been made with 
the approval of the British public and therefore with the 
knowledge of Germany and Austria? Does not the inde- 
terminateness of secret diplomacy foment wars? 

Doubtless Sir Edward Grey, if confronted with all the 
arguments against secret diplomacy, might make a reason- 
ably plausible defense. He might say that there are occa- 
sions when a brief secrecy is admissible. Incidents arise 
which a premature disclosure would magnify and distort. 
Moreover, the secret diplomat is not infrequently right, as 
Bismarck was right in the early ‘sixties and the Prussian 
Parliament wrong. Perhaps in the years preceding the 
war Sir Edward was convinced of the vital necessity of 
England’s assistance to France in any conflict with Ger- 
many—in order that France might not be crushed first and 
England later—and at the same time he may have held it 
impossible to bring this truth home to the British public, 
except as the result of a propaganda which would itself have 
made war more probable. To save the country, he may have 
argued, is more important than to take the country into your 
confidence. But such a defense of a ten years’ policy of 
silence and deception on the part of popularly selected off- 
cials would be, like all defenses of secret diplomacy, pro- 
foundly anti-democratic. It is the old assumption that in 
foreign affairs Parliaments and the long-eared public are 
ignorant, vacillating, too bellicose, too yielding. In other 
words, hopeless. 

Yet unless the public gets into the water, it will never 
learn to swim. There was a time when the British knew 
less of domestic affzirs than they now know of foreign, and 
if they are ignorant it is because they are kept ignorant. 
Moreover the diplomats, though they understand diplomacy 
so well, are themselves ignorant. Their irresponsible 
secrecy leads to a purely technical approach to their prob- 
lems, and to a mental opacity which exaggerates distrust and 
conceals real issues. Mr. Neilson’s whole book is an illu- 
minating study of this very phenomenon, the twisting of 
wills and obscuring of purposes amid the prejudices and 
immediate judgments of a long and secret diplomatic duel. 
As one finishes the book one gains the sense of the helpless- 
ness of these shrewd diplomats, marooned as it were on an 
island of silence. They seem not only isolated, but rashly 
weak, irresponsible, without the firm support that would 
come from the adhesion of a well informed nation. 

To ascribe war to secret diplomacy alone, which Mr. 
Neilson, however, does not do, would be to overlook im- 
mensely powerful nationalistic and economic impulses, which 
drive men into the conflict. Secret diplomacy does not 
create the struggle but merely determines the manner in 
which it is to be fought. It is a two-edged weapon, turned 
against the enemy and against the pacific elements in one’s 
own nation. Nevertheless it is a contributing cause. “Who 
then, makes war?” asks the London Times of Nov. 26th, 
1912. “ The answer,” it continues, “is to be found in 
the Chancelleries of Europe, among the men who have too 
long played with human lives as pawns in a game of chess, 
who have become so enmeshed in formulas and the jargon 
of diplomacy that they have ceased to be conscious of the 
poignant realities with which they trifle. And thus will 
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war continue to be made, until the great masses who are 
the sport of professional schemers and dreamers say the word 
which will bring, not eternal peace, for that is impossible, 
but a determination that wars will be fought only in a 
just and righteous and vital cause.” 

B. F. 


Half-Preparedness 


The Dangers of Half-Preparedness, an Address by Nor- 
mal Angell. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 50 cents. 


FTER a year or so in the United States, Mr. Angel! 

returned to England a few weeks ago because he hap- 
pened to be just under the age limit for conscription. I do 
not know what the British government will do with him, 
whether it will order him to sweep up mines or run an auto- 
mobile or become a clerk in a munition factory. But if 
there is one jot of wisdom in that government, it will invite 
Mr. Angell to the Foreign Office, give him a quiet room 
with a desk, and order him to think. To use a man with 
a brain like his in anything less than its highest capacity 
would be downright idiocy, as stupid as it would be to ask 
Hindenburg personally to lead a charge. 

We have got it into our heads at last that soldiers can- 
not win a war, we have learned that industrial organization 
must exist behind the trenches. We have not got it into 
our heads that the most perfect army and the greatest 
economic technique is impotent if there aren’t diplomatic 
brains behind them. With the failure of German prepared- 
ness staring them in the face those who pretend to lead 
the world have not yet learned the most obvious lesson. 
In America the more violent a man’s enthusiasm for what 
he imagines is “ preparedness,” the less willing he is to give 
even a fraction of his mind to thinking out what prepared- 
ness is, the more suspicious he is of any one who puts the 
sane, the inevitable question: What are you preparing for? 
Mr. Roosevelt shirks it, Mr. Root shirks it, the defense 
leagues shirk it, even Major Putnam, who publishes Norman 
Angell’s books and doesn’t read them, shirks it. The pre- 
paredness enthusiasts will drill for their country, will sac- 
rifice time and money for their country, will die bravely 
for their country. But they will not think for their coun- 
try. They regard that as pacifism. 

The truth is that the man who has not defined American 
policy, who does not know what policies are worth dying 
for, who has not estimated what force is likely to chal- 
lenge those policies, is not fit to discuss preparedness. His 
judgment as to how large an army and navy we ought to 
have is worth just nothing at all, his opinion is built on 
nothing which deserves respect, and he has no more right 
to pile up guns and explosives than has a child or a madman. 
To arm without having gone to the trouble of examining 
and formulating a foreign policy is such dangerous non- 
sense that our descendants will rank it with the burning 
of witches, the laying on of hands, the inquisition of here- 
tics, and the ritual of running amok. To realize the mean- 
ing of the question: Preparedness for what? is a test of 
sanity. It is as impossible to have preparedness without 
answering it as it is to secure nourishment without food. 

The question has never been put more eloquently or 
more impressively than by Mr. Norman Angell in this 
published address. It is done with a skill and good 
humor and damaging logic unequalled, I believe, by any 
propagandist in the English-speaking world. What answer 
is there, for example, to this point: 
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“ Here are two groups of nations, or two nations, 
likely to come to blows. How shall each party be 
; secure, defend itself and preserve peace? And our 


h fundity of thei isd say, ‘ Eact 
ree Caen hanes Steel Lockers 
A DISASTROUS fire 


than the other.’ ”’ 
can easily start in an 


Or again what answer to this point based on a speech 
of Congressman Gardner’s, which said: 


“Tf there had been no pacifist movement in Great . 
Brienia—if Lord Roberts had been listened to in- ordinary wooden locker. Put 
stead of Normal Angell, there would have aoen 0 in an equipment of Durand 
war.” . . . Then later in the same address: “ If 
Great Britain in July, 1914, had said to Germany, Steel Lockers today and eliminate 
‘We shall back up Russia if you fight her,’ there would this source of constant danger. 


have be he : , 
ave been no war Built entirely of steel, Durand 


The Congressman can make these two statements un- 


q troubled by the fact that there is a flat contradiction, and Steel Lockers are fireproof, prachi- 
( naively unaware that the failure to listen to Norman Angel! cally indestructible, sanitary, clean, 
4 was the reason why England in 1914 did not know what her convenient and welll protect you 


policy was, and was therefore unprepared. The thing for 


i which Norman Angell pleads is not that there should be against losses and confusion. 


no soldiers but that there must be intelligent diplomats with Infinitely better than any other type of 
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country by arms and fails to understand the role of the today for our new catalogue. 
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The anti-militarist is not a man who believes in dis 
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says he would not even oppose conscription under some 
conditions. The anti-militarist is the man who says and — STE SI 

means that military power must be the instrument of a —- 
political policy, that force for its own sake is no defense, tun a A ls A ie ty 


' that preparedness exists only when a people knows what it 
| would fight for and has measured its weapons by that The Government Wants 


standard. To have no standard of armament except to be a All Americans to Visit 


better armed than everyone else is a vicious futility, an invi- 
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of our most respected citizens are advocating that crime 
to-day? 
I don’t know what chance there is of driving this truth 

home. If our preparedness agitators will not read and Secretary Lane thinks all Ame a 

digest a book like this one of Norman Angell’s, then rea- should see our national parks. Ln he, 
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Germany Defended 


Germany Misjudged, by Roland Hugins. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.00. 


HOSE who view the European war as a clearly drawn 
conflict between good and evil, pacifism and militar- 

ism, democracy and autocracy, will find this little book very 
objectionable. As one might infer from the title, it attempts 
to exculpate Germany from the charge of having alone 
willed this war. An impartial weighing of the facts, ac- 
cording to the author, will distribute the blame with a fair 
degree of uniformity. The war began as a struggle over 
the balance of power in the Balkans, with Russia clearly 
the aggressor. France was dragged in by her unholy al- 
liance and her Russian investments. England was dragged 
in by her secret commitment to France, not by her indig- 
nation over the violation of Belgium. ‘That unfortunate 
country was crushed because it lay between the mighty 
forces of the two great groups of Powers. Belgium, as 
Professor Usher has pointed out, is not neutral ground and 
cannot remain inviolate in a conflict of world magnitude. 
Whether Belgium was actually neutral in her policy mat- 
tered little. Mr. Hugins accepts the German view that 
Belgium was in fact committed to England and France in 
the event of a conflict between those Powers and Germany. 
In making out his case for Germany, Mr. Hugins 
works over materials that have yielded much the same re- 
sults at the hands of Lowes Dickinson, Brailsford, and Ber- 
nard Shaw. One may be fairly certain that this kind of 
verdict lies nearer to the judgment that history will pass 
upon the war than the various highly colored demonstra- 
tions of German lust for world dominion. Mr. Hugins 
stands with a very small minority of American writers, 
those who find an element of-justice in the German cause. 
But the number of American writers who have taken pains 
to acquaint themselves with the diplomatic history of 
Europe in the last decade before the war is an exceedingly 
small minority. And it can hardly be disputed that famil- 
iarity with the various phases of European diplomacy is es- 
sential to a judgment not based upon purely sentimental 
loyalties. Such loyalties are not to be ruled out, to be sure. 
Mr. Hugins is not free from them. He is not so neutral 
as he appears to himself. In case of doubt he favors Ger- 
many, chiefly in reaction to the mass of writing on the sub- 
ject, which favors the Allies even in cases where there is lit- 
tle doubt. But the defender of Germany, in face of the gen- 
eral detestation aroused by her conduct in this war, ought 
to seem entirely free from bias, if he wishes to be effective. 
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NEW WARS 
FOR OLD 


John Haynes Holmes 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) , 
New York City, author of ‘‘The Revolutionary 
Function of the Modern Church,”’ ‘‘Mar- 
riage and Divorce,’’ ‘‘Is Death 
the End?”’ etc. 


A statement of Radical Pacifism in terms of 
Force versus Non-Resistance, with special refer- 
ence to the facts and problems of the Great War. 
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By Eugene Christian, F. S. D. 
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was written by America's foremost authority on dietetics. 
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This plan has nee 
the company $37,000 


YOUNG department head with his plan 

enabled his company to eliminate certain 

costly parts of the business which the directors had 

not known were unprofitable. Asa result the presi- 
dent appointed him his assistant. 


This young man tells us that it was by applying to his own 
business the suggestions given in the Modern Business Course 
and Service, that he was able to work out one plan that saved 
his company $37,000. 


Helps Men Succeed in a Big Way 
This case is typical of thousands. Every day men are doubl- 
ing their earnings by having looked ahead and fitted themselves 
for the opportunities that come to the men who are equipped. 


This Course and Service is Based Upon the Actual Experience 
of Thousands of Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you, through 
the Modern Business Course and Service, the best thought 
and practice in modern business. It will give you a thorough 
and sound training in the fundamental principles underlying all 
departments of business—it will give you a knowledge that could 
be otherwise obtained only by years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 
The Advisory Council are Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation; Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, the 
Great engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of New York 
University School of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business”, 
which we will send you free, will repay you many times over. It will 
help measure what you know — what you don't know, and what you 
should know to make success sure. Every business man with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, should read this 
beok. Simply send the coupon below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
338 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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Personality in German 
Literature Ready in August 

Professor M. Anesaki, University of Tokyo 
Nichiren, the Buddhist 
Prophet Ready in July 

Professor F. H. Fobes, Union College 
Aristotle’s Meteorology 


Ready in October 
Professor Osvald Sirén, University of Stockholm 
Giotto and Some of His 
Followers Ready in October 
Professor L. M. Bristol, Univ. of West Virginia 
Social Adaptation $2.00 
Mr. A. W. Shaw, Editor of System 
An Approach to Business 
Problems Ready in September 
Professor W. E. Castle, Harvard University 
Genetics and Eugenics 
Ready in July 


A complete catalogue of the Publications 
of the Press will be sent on application 


Harvard University Press 
8 University Hall Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 


MAZDA Service—a system- 
atic research for making 


good lamps better 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA ie the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is tocollect and 
eclect scientific and practical information i 
rogress and developments in the art of incaudescent 
a manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories ot the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service, It is thus an as- 
surance of quality. This trademark is the property of 
the General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
$6) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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BE PREPARED 


“ T HAVE been a newsstand buyer of The New 

Republic ever since the firstissue. It remained for 
me to discover the absolute necessity of subscribing by 
being tossed down here in this little maritime province 
for the summer.’’— L.E. H. 


Soon you too will be going away to moun- 
tain, country, or seaside. There will be 
no newsstand at the corner, so, in order to 
avoid any inconvenience or uncertainty in 
securing The New Republic we suggest 


A SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION 
for June, July, August and September 
FOUR MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 
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~~ Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City eeseseeeeencen 
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I enclose One Dollar for a special Summer Subscription for 


The New Republic. 
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Some New Books from Appletons’ List 








A Biography that explains the Man and his Actions 


WOODROW WILSON 
The Man and His Work 


By HENRY JONES FORD, Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


An interesting account of the personal traits and characteristics of the most conspicuous man in 
America to-day, presenting his views on public questions and political issues in so clear a manner 
that it will prove a great source of enlightenment both to his critics and friends. The author has 
spared no pains to make this work correct in every detail, giving a systematic account of what 
our President has done, and of the principles on which he acts. Although written in a friendly 
spirit, it is in no sense a eulogium, but rather a thoughtful survey and appreciation of President 


Wilson’s career. 


Americanism— What It Is 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, Author of “ The People’s Govern- 
ment.” 


Dr. Hill, out of his expertence as Assistant yey 
State, as Ambassador to Germany, and as United States - 
ister to Switzerland and to Holland, in this new book ex- 
lains what is most characteristic of the American spirit. 
t is a book for all interested in ek ye and its present 
application. Cloth, $1.25 net. Ready in July. 


The Tide of Immigration 


By FRANK JULIAN wAnee Author of “The Immigrant 
n on.” 


This timely volume is the last word on the immigrant 
roblem. Among other things the author discusses the 
undamental economic forces behind the great movement of 
population to and from the United States and the probable 
effects of the war on immigration. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. Ready in July. 


Vocational Psychology 


By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Columbia University. 

A book for the employer of labor to help him select the 
men best fitted for special work; a book for the individual 
to help him judge his own capacity ; a text book of applied 
psychology for colleges. 

Cloth, $2.00 net. Ready in July. 


Contemporary Politics in the Far East 


By STANLEY K. HORNBECEK, Assistant Professor of Po- 
litical Science in the University of Wisconsin. 

An up-to-the-minute volume giving the political history of 
China and Japan. it contains so much new material of 
value that it will appeal to all interested in government and 
politics in the east and west, as well as to the general reader. 

Cloth, $3.00 net. Ready in July. 


The Caribbean Interests of the United States 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin. 

A decidedly practical, but interesting discussion of the po- 
litical, naval, and economic interests of the United States in 
the Caribbean on, covering the recent developments there 
in the light of their political and economic background. 

Cloth, $2.50 net. Ready in July. 


Exporting to Latin America 
By ERNEST B. FILSINGER, Consul of Costa Rica and 
Ecuador in St. Louis. With a foreword by Dr. Leo 8. 
more, Professor of Economics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
A carefully pregered, timely reference book for merchants 
and commercial houses on all matters relating to trade with 
South America. Cloth, $3.00 net. Ready in July. 





With Portraits, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


House; Plants, Their Care and Culture 


By HUGH FINDLAY, Assistant Professor of Horticulture 
and Agricultural Botany, Syracuse University. 

A most timely book for the home gardener. It tells what 
lants will thrive best in the house, and gives —— in- 
‘ormation on the care and training of plants duri @ sum- 

mer that they may be ready for the house ‘ore frost 
appears. Profusely iUlustrated. $1.50 net. 


Let Us Go Afield 


By EMERSON HOUGH, Author of “ Out of Doors.” 


This is a call to the wild woods for all those who live in 
the tame towns—a delightful hint to the man of the city 
that, in planning his holiday, he must look for surroundings 
that are in absolute contrast with his regular life—and why. 
It is full of practical advice for campers and sportsmen. 

With numerous illustrations. $1.25 net. 


Out of Doors 3, exerson Hoven. 


A companion volume to “ Let Us Go Afield "—giving com- 
en information to fisherman, camper and hunter on all the 
ittle details necessary to a successful out-of-door life. 

New Edition. Itustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Book of Forestry 


By FREDERICK F. MOON, Professor of Forest Engineering, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse. 

To trees and how to know them; the woods and how to 
trent them; the forests and how to protect them—the book 
f . .ae amateur who wants to know something of forestry. 
A strong plea for conservation of our forests showing how 
necessary this is to the permanent Bi'sd net” of the country. 
Profusely illustrated. Small 8vo. $1 net. Ready in July. 


The Book of the Sail Boat 


By A. HYATT VERRILL, Author of “Isles of Spice and 
Palm,” etc. 

This is really a book for the amateur boatman, but the per- 
son who has long passed the amateur s will find much in 
it that will not only interest but that will be of genuine hel 
in handling small boats. IUustrated, $1.00 net. 


Your Boy and His Training 


By EDWIN PULLER, Former President of the Scout 
Masters’ Association of St. Louis. 

A sane hint to parents as to what they shall tell 
their boys of the y and its functio and when 
these th - should be told. Boy nature described 
sympathetically and frankly, faults and temptations 
noted and methods for cure recommended. It is a 
practical study in adolescent psychology and its a 
plication to boy training, written in language whic 
the ovemaae parent, guardian or teacher can 
understan 12mo. Oloth. $1. 





These books may be purchased at any Bookseller’s—Send for descriptive Circulars 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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